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JOSEPH BADGER, THE FIRST MISSIONARY TO THE 
WESTERN RESERVE. 


BY BYRON R. LONG. 


A preliminary word to the writing of this document is not 
unlike that which I wrote to the last article furnished for pub- 
lication in this historical record. 

In the sketch of Isaac N. Walter, printed in the April num- 
ber of 1915, I dwelt at some length on the story of the Chris- 
tian denomination with which he labored for many years as a 
minister. My own personal connection with that people through 
the early portion of my life made me familiar with the men and 
women who were prominent in it from the beginning and up to 
very recent years. 

Among their leaders was Joseph Badger. The biography 
of this man fell into my hands while I was yet a boy, and I read 
it with great interest. It consisted largely of his autobiography, 
which made it all the more lively and impressive to a boy seeking 
knowledge and susceptible to inspiration from the personal ex- 
periences of youth and manhood that had gone before. E. G. 
Holland, a writer of considerable note in the middle of the last 
century, prepared the volume, and in addition to the story told 
by Mr. Badger himself, presents a history of the man and his 
work that makes the book worthy a place in the choicest library. 


The childhood of Mr. Badger was lived in the midst of 
scenes and circumstances characteristic of New England in the 
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years from 1792 to 1802. His grandlfather was General Joseph 
Badger, who won fame in the Revolutionary War. The father 
of General Badger bore the name of Joseph also and was a 
wealthy and influential citizen of Haverhill, Mass. 

Joseph Badger of this partial sketch was born at Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire, forty-five miles from Portsmouth, sixteen from 





Joseph Badger of Gilmanton. 


Concord and about eighty from Boston. His father was Major 
Peasly Badger, who removed from Gilmanton in 1801 to occupy 
a tract of land in Lower Canada. Here, in the wilderness, the 
boy grew toward manhood finding favor with all who came to 
know him. He was of a religious bent of mind, and in his own 
story tells of his struggle to reach some reasonable conception 
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of the Christian teaching that would eliminate the unnecessary 
formal requirements and put emphasis on the fundamentals. He 
thought if this could be done the: divisions that obtain among 
Christians might be avoided. At this task he wrought all his 
life, only to find that no one mind is able to do complete sifting 
and that when all is done by that one mind it still finds itself in 
a narrow and more or less biased position. 

The Christians had launched fheir propaganda throughout 
the East and middle West, and these people, coming nearest to 
his idea of what the church ought to stand for, led him to 
cast in his lot with them and to give himself to the ministry in 
that order for the remainder of his life, which ended in 1852. 

Most of his work was done in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania. But in 1825 he came into Ohio and held many 
meetings in the churches already established and aided in estab- 
lishing many others. His greatest and most helpful work was 
done as an editor and writer. This found the public ear through 
the periodical known as the Christian Palladium, which was first 
published in Rochester, New York, and afterward at Unionville. 

Mr. Badger had a prominent part in the controversy which 
centered about Alexander Campbell, founder of the denomination 
known as “Disciples of Christ,” and nicknamed “Campbellites.” 
Strange to relate, these two bodies of Christians, with almost 
identical views theologically, should be the most antagonistic of 
any in that time, whereas, if they had put aside their little differ- 
ences, they might have achieved unbounded success in moulding 
the thought of the age and in bringing about a state of unity 
among the followers of Christ. 

Coming from a family of distinction and being identified 
with people of note throughout his lifetime, it is not to be won- 
dered at that one or more of his progeny should be of some 
consequence. One of his sons, Henry Clay Badger, won fame as 
a scholar and preacher. He was an instructor in Antioch Col- 
lege during the administration of Horace Mann, and was the 
close friend of that noted educator as he was of his eminent 
successor in that office, Dr. Thomas Hill, who went from there 
to become President of Harvard. 
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Henry Clay Badger married Addie Shepard, sister of the 
wife of Thomas Hill. Before her marriage to Mr. Badger, Miss 
Shepard went to England in the capacity of Governess with the 
family of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and became the original charac- 
ter of Hilda in “Marble Faun,” one of the famous Hawthorne 
romances.* 





Henry Clay Badger. 





* While attending school at Antioch in the eighties, the writer had 
the privilege of hearing Henry Badger in an address before the stu- 
dents, reminiscent of the great men he had known. The volume used 
in collecting these notes was the property of Henry Clay Badger up 
to his death, and was secured by the writer from his son, Frederick 
Badger, now living in Boston. 
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It would be interesting to follow this man’s career through 
all its varied circumstances to the close, giving in detail the inci- 
dents that make its comedies and tragedies; but this paper can 
not do that for the reason that the matter collected for the 
Historical Society must, in the main, confine itself to the story 
of Ohio. 

The introduction of this much is to reveal a strange coinci- 
dence, linking up this life with that of another of the same name 
whose life story is closely identified with Ohio from her beginning 
on into the midst of her progress as a great commonwealth. 

In 1904 the writer became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Ashtabula, Ohio. On ‘the occasion of his first visit 
to the church he was introduced to a deacon of the church by the 
name of Badger. Curiosity was awakened immediately, and 
when questioned as to whether he was related. to Joseph Badger, 
the preacher whose biography I had read when a boy, he re- 
plied: “I presume I am his grandson, since my grandfather 
was a missionary in an early day.” He also stated that he had a 
volume of his biography that I might have to read if I so 
desired. In a few days I visited the home and secured the 
book, but found on looking at it that it was not the book I had 
read before and that I was to read an entirely different story. 

While writing the sketch of Isaac N. Walter, I thought 
again of the two Joseph Badgers and felt their stories might 
be linked together in a way that would be interesting to the 
readers of Ohio history. The books before mentioned were 
secured after considerable effort; one, as stated, from Frederick 
Badger of Boston, the other from Mrs. E. E. Taylor of Ashta- 
bula, the great-grand-daughter of the one known as Priest 
Badger throughout the Western Reserve. To my surprise some- 
what the two stories enabied me to easily trace the two men 
back to a common ancestor, Giles Badger; one removed six 
generations and the other four. 

Giles Badger came- from England to New England in the 
year 1635 and settled in Newbury, now Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. John Badger, the son of Giles Badger, had two wives. 
By the first wife he was the father of four children, three of 
whom lived to maturity,— John, Sarah and James. John 
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Badger, Jr., became a merchant in Newburyport. In 1691 he 
was married to Miss Rebecca Brown. Seven children were born 
to this union, — John, James, Elizabeth, Stephen, Joseph, Benja- 
min and Dorothy. ‘ 

Joseph Badger was a wealthy merchant in Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, and married Hannah Peasly, daughter of Colonel 
Nathaniel Peasly. To this pair were born seven children also; 
among whom was General Joseph Badger, one of the most noted 
men of New England in his time. His son, Major Peasly 
Badger, one of a family of twelve children, was the father of 
the Joseph Badger I first read about, thus placing him in the 
sixth generation from Giles Badger, the head of the family in 
the New World and who came to Newbury in 1635.” 

The second wife of John Badger, first removed from Giles, 
was Hannah Swett, to whom he was married on the 23rd of 
February, 1671. Their children were Stephen, Hannah, Na- 
thaniel, Mary, Elizabeth, Ruth, Joseph, Daniel, Abigail and 
Lydia. 

Nathaniel of this family married Mary Lunt and settled in 
the town of Norwich, Connecticut. This union was blessed with 
nine children;— John, Daniel, Edmund, Nathaniel, Samuel, 
Enoch Mehitable, Mary and Henry. The last named was the 
father of the Joseph Badger, whose life sketch is attempted in 
this document. 

Henry Badger married Mary Langdon and settled in 
Bethlehem in New ‘Jersey, but afterward returned to Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts, where the subject of this sketch was born in 
1657. 

I have followed in detail these lines of descent in order that 
the relation of these two men may be shown to any one who may. 
in the future desire to trace it, since it is apparent that neither 
of these families have been aware of the near relationship ex- 
isting. 





7In 1912, the Centennial of the founding of the City of Columbus, 
the State Journal gave an account of an old plat of the city, and the 
names of owners of property. Among them is Giles Badger of near 
Philadelphia. This Giles Badger no doubt, was the son of Edmund, 
uncle of the subject of this sketch. 
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Joseph Badger, known in the history of the Western Re- 
serve as “Priest Badger,” lived an eventful life. As eventful, 
perhaps, as that of any person whose story has been told in the 
annals of Ohio. The autobiography is as interesting as any 
narrative the fiction writer has given us of the times when the 
Indian roved her forests or rowed their bark canoes along her 
beautiful rivers. The stories of Boone or Kenton or Wetsel are 
no more thrilling nor were they fraught with more of the ele- 





Joseph Badger of Wilbraham, Missionary. 


mental stuff essential to the pioneer achievement in the building 
of commonwealths. Before he saw the western wilderness 
in the role of missionary he had helped George Washington and 
his generals fight the battles of the Revolutionary War. He 
helped to establish a nation and then gave himself to the sort 
of preparation that would enable him to impart the teachings in 
the wilderness regions of that country that would eventually 
make that wilderness blossom as a rose. 
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The aim of the following sketch will be to present some of 
the outstanding incidents in this useful and patient life as gath- 
ered from the story told by himself, and which is now in pos- 
session of the Historical Society. The memoir and autobiography 
were first published by Sawyer, Ingersoll and Company, at Hud- 
son, Ohio, in 1851. In addition to information gained from this 
volume, the writer, as before intimated, had the privilege of 
being associated with a grandson and a great-grand-daughter for 
some years, and of visiting the scenes of his labors in the state 
of Ohio. 

The birthplace and early home of Joseph Badger was Wil- 
braham, Hampden County, Massachusetts. When he was nine 
years of age his parents removed to Partridgeville, now Peru, 
in Berkshire County, in the midst of the Green Mountains. At 
that time the region afforded very meager opportunity for secur- 
ing an education, so that about all he received as a youth was in 
the home. Being of an observing mind, however, he took in 
the information that the nature-world about him and the on- 
moving of current events afforded. 

The part he was to play in these events was to have its 
active expression at an early period. He was eighteen years of 
age in the memorable year of 1775, when the colonies of America 
threw off the yoke of English sovereignty. He entered the 
Revolutionary army about three weeks after the battle of Lex- 
ington. His regiment was headed by Colonel John Patterson 
and his company by Captain Nathan Watkins. 

At the battle of Bunker Hill, fought on Breed’s Hill, Pat- 
terson’s regiment was stationed on Cobble Hill. From this point, 
the narrative states, they could see the firing along the whole 
line. The British rank and file was broken several times, but 
would as often return. On the final return they carried the 
works at the point of the bayonet. Two months later he was 
with his company at Litchmore’s Point, and records in his 
memoir that at close range he made good use of his rifle, which 
proved fatal to more than one British soldier ; — “the tragedy of 
war” was his thought about it. He was taken ill and returned 
to his home where he was compelled to remain over a brief time, 
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when he returned to the ranks. He was then enrolled in another 
company under Captain Moses Ashley, same regiment as before. 

The British, having evacuated Boston in March of ’76, his 
regiment was sent to New York, and from thence to take part 
in the campaign on the Canadian border. They were provisioned 
for a period of five days at Ticonderoga and took to the boats 
on Lake Champlain. When they reached Crown Point the snow 
covered the ground to a depth of several inches. Here they were 
delayed, but finally, in the midst of the storm, they embarked 
again, with Captain Sawyer, an experienced seaman, piloting 
the boats. After a stormy passage they arrived at St. John and 
went on to La Prairie, in sight of Montreal. Hunger and cold 
caused great suffering and made the march difficult. But there 
was a fort at the Rapids, which was being bravely defended by 
a small band of Americans against an attack made by five hun- 
dred Indians under Joseph Brant, and a company of British. 
soldiers under Captain Foster. The American regiment was 
headed by Major Henry Sherbourn, and pushed rapidly to re- 
inforce the soldiers at the fort. As they approached in the early 
twilight they were met by Foster’s company and his Indian allies. 
For an hour the contest was sharp and furious, with the Amer- 
icans getting the better of the engagement. All at once Foster 
raised the white flag and asked for a parley. This was granted. 
In the conference which followed Foster deceived Sherbourn 
into believing that the fort had been surrendered already by 
Major Butterfield and that it would be folly to sacrifice more 
lives in its relief. Then Foster made demand for the surrender 
of Sherbourn and his men, but it seems that the surrender 
affected but a small portion of the regiment. The others were 
able to get away. The company to which Mr. Badger belonged 
was among those of the regiment who were not caught in the 
trap. These fell back to Lachine, a French village above Mon- 
treal. Here the order was to stand till reinforced. General 
Arnold arrived with reinforcements in a short time. But it was 
deemed prudent to make a hasty removal from the position 
taken. Boats were provided at St. Anns, on Bacon Lake, and 
at this point they arrived the following day, although menaced 
by the Indians. The boats were ordered to push to a point three 
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miles up the river. But as the boats were landing Foster’s men 
and their Indian allies made a fierce attack, bringing two small 
field pieces into action. A volley of bullets poured into the 
flotilla, but did small damage, General Arnold ordered a retreat 
and spent the night making greater preparation for what he 
predicted would be a severe contest at the break of day, But it 
was not to be as expected. Toward morning Captain Foster, in 
company with Major Sherbourn and Captain McKinstry, who 
had been shot through the thigh the preceding day, came across 
the lagoons in a canoe and an arrangement was entered into by 
which six captains and subaltern officers should be held as 
hostages in exchange for prisoners. Three days were spent in 
carrying out this plan and getting the men back into the American 
ranks. Careful parole duty was now observed, and learning that 
Montreal had been evacuated, the troops crossed the St. 
Lawrence and marched to St. Johns. Smallpox broke out and 
it was necessary to send many of the men on to Crown Point. 
The boats carrying these men were piloted by Mr. Badger 
and Captain Ashley, and as many as could be stowed into the 
boats were taken. Three days were consumed in the journey 
up the lake, but the return trip was much easier and more rapidly 
covered. Three days afterward the entire army embarked under 
orders to proceed to Cumberland Head, where they rested for 
a day and then proceeded to Crown Point. 

Here smallpox was carrying off the soldiers almost as 
swiftly as bullets did in battle. In the short period of two days 
sixty-four were buried in two vaults. This was done because there 
were not sufficient well men to dig separate graves for the victims. 
Buildings were erected at Fort George to receive the convalescent 
and they were conveyed to that place for treatment. The others 
were sent to Mt. Independence, opposite Ticonderoga, to occupy 
themselves in erecting defences. Note is made in the memoir 
at this point of the deleterious effect’ of liquor on the men taken 
with disease. Nearly all the cases addicted to strong drink suc- 
cumbed to-the disease, while those who were not, recovered. 

The retreat was a sorry affair, in that the men lost their 
wearing apparel except that which they had on. Mr. Badger 
says he went a period of six weeks without a change of shirts 
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and was much incommoded with vermin. Frequently took a 
garment off, washed it without soap, wrung it out and put it on 
again. “Was greatly distressed with cutaneous diseases until 
August. Built a fire beside a large log, a little out of camp, and 
roasted myself with brimstone and grease, which cured the itch, 
but boils and sores followed for some time.” 

The chaplain of the regiment was taken sick about this time 
and Mr. Badger was assigned the task of nursing and waiting 
on him until he could be sent to Albany. 

For some time after this Mr. Badger remained with Colonel 
Buel, who was commandant at the post, giving his time to various 
things, among which was the preparation of wooden dishes out 
of the aspen wood plentiful in that region. This supplied a 
distressing need, as there was no kind of vessel in the camp 
which could be used for serving food or for drinking purposes. 

He soon had orders to go back to his company, which he 
rejoined in November. Following Arnold’s defeat his company 
marched to Albany, where they arrived in six days. From thence 
they marched through the settlements and over mountains to 
Sussex Court House in New Jersey. Orders had been given 
to join Lee’s army on the east side of the Delaware, but on their 
arrival they discovered that Lee had been taken by the British. 
So after they had tarried the night and until sunset the following 
day, they hastened to join Washington on the other side of the 
river. This was in December and the cold was growing intense. 
The language of the memoir is very interesting here: 

“It was now December and the cold was severe, but we 
marched most of the night and towards morning began to pass 
over to the farther side.. The river was full of floating ice 
which loaded the flat-boat almost to sinking. Toward night of 
that day we all got over. and marched into a little Moravian 
village called Nazareth. The next day we marched to Bethlehem. 
Here we had orders to wait until Lee’s division under General 
Sullivan joined us.” 

Mr. Badger says nothing in the narrative about the crossing 
of the Delaware by Washington and the victory at Trenton, but 
this stirring event was but a day or two removed from the time 
of his own crossing about fifty miles to the north of Trenton. 
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The condition of the river was the same as we have often read 
about in the story of Washington’s great accomplishment on 
Christmas night 1776. There are only thirteen days elapsing 
between the date of the capture of General Lee and the crossing 
of the Delaware by Washington. During these days the march- 
ing and the waitings would bring this remnant of Arnold’s army 
to which Mr. Badger belonged into the region of Trenton just 
about the time of Christmas. 

The narrative discloses, however, that Mr. Badger was not 
in the company that went with Washington. For, after leaving 
Bethlehem and crossing the Lehigh, the discovery was made that 
six of their men were missing. A sergeant and a small body of 
soldiers were sent back to find what was the matter. On their 
return they reported them sick with fever. Mr. Badger was 
ordered back to care for them and remained with them until late 
in January. Here he mentions a little detail that calls to mind a 
very interesting episode at this period of the Revolutionary con- 
flict. 

Many of the soldiers who were in the army at this time 
had enlisted to January first of 1777. He speaks of these sick 
men as being among that number and that on their recovery they 
returned to their homes. This was true not only of those who 
ought to have gone home to recuperate, but it was also true of 
many others. It became a peril to the army, and Washington 
was put to his wits’ end to know how to continue their services. 
A victory had been won to be sure, but now came the necessary 
task of following it up, and here were great numbers of men 
getting ready to leave the army at the end of their enlistment 
period, and that, too, at a time when they could least be spared. 
What was he to do? It was decided to offer the men ten dollars 
apiece to remain another six weeks.. But where was he to get 
the money with which to pay them? Washington pledged his 
own fortune and made the well-remembered appeal to Robert 
Morris of Philadelphia. The story of the patriotic service of 
Robert Morris in response to Washington’s appeal at this critical 
hour of the fortunes of the American army is known to every 
school boy. It is interesting, however, to be able to link the 
important detail with this narrative. 
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As said, they were on their way to Trenton from the north 
when, because of the sickness of the men as above mentioned, 
Mr. Badger was prevented from joining the troops under the 
direct leading of Washington. He took control of the general 
hospital service at Bethlehem on condition that he might choose 
his own assistants, turning off all former nurses and attendants. 
This was done because of the wretched service they had ren- 
dered. Here he and his chosen attendants labored faithfully till 
the last of February, when he was taken seriously ill and was in 
delirium most of the time until the last of March, when he 
began to recover. During this sickness he was taken care of in 
a private family of German Moravians. After he had sufficiently 
recovered, he was given a discharge and started for his home, 
arriving in New Milford the day before Danbury was destroyed 
by the British under General Tryon in April, 1777. 

This event fired the young soldier and he re-joined the 
Americans under General Wooster, who pursued the enemy, en- 
gaging them at Ridgeville. The enemy retreated, but the life 
of General Wooster was sacrificed in the encounter. The Ameri- 
cans followed their advantage, and the next day overtook the red- 
coats on Wilton Hiils as they were descending into the valley. 
I prefer to quote Mr. Badger’s own story of this scene of battle: 

“We charged their rear guard on the top of the hill, they 
firing upon us with two field pieces and with small arms. Here 
the man at my left side was shot down; a Captain Revel, of 
Litchfield, had both of his thighs broken, and many others were 
badly wounded. They soon ran down the hill to the main body, 
which was passing the meeting house, and entered a road to 
the south, which ascended a hill and formed nearly a right angle 
towards the west, in which Arnold had taken a stand a few 
minutes before, with a few regular troops and a field piece. 
While yet on the ground from which we had just driven them, 
looking at the enemy entering and filling the pass up the hill, we 
saw the smoke of Arnold’s cannon pouring down upon them, 
they retreating to another road leading to Campo bridge; but 
Arnold reached the bridge and compelled them to ford some dis- 
tance above. Here the action was sharp, but a reinforcement 
was landed from their ship, which enabled them, after a severe 
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contest, to get on board their fleet. The loss on both sides was 
considerable.” 

Mr. Badger then returned to his home and rested awhile, 
but there was another urgent call for men and he enlisted as an 
Orderly Sergeant and served until January, 1778, having served 
his country as a soldier of the Revolution over a period of nearly 
three years. In commenting on this service, he wrote: 

“When I entered the army it was from principles in defence 
of the civil and religious rights of our country. The “tea” affair 
was well known and the design of introducing taxation and of 
prohibiting domestic manufacturing were well understood; and 
the apprehension of being governed by laws which we had no 
voice in making, with other grievances, determined the people 
generally to defend themselves against what appeared to be 
tyrannical and oppressive government.” 

He speaks of the terrible privation and the great danger that 
threatened him many times and closes with this statement: 

“On my return from the army I received about two hundred 
dollars in paper currency, with the whole of which I could not 
get cloth for a decent coat. This was all the compensation I 
received for almost three years of hard service until 1818, when 
Congress began to think of the old soldiers.” 

For six months following this he took up weaving for a 
livelihood and recounts that he wove during that period sixteen 
hundred yards of plain cloth. Along with this work he spent 
much time in study under a Rev. Mr. Day as tutor. The common 
branches and Latin were pursued diligently. This fitted him to 
take charge of a school and he taught through the years of 1780 
and 1781. During this time the subject of religion grew in in- 
terest with him, and under the urgent persuasion of Rev. Day, 
supplementing a conscious self-propulsion, his thought was di- 
rected toward the calling of the ministry. Mr. Day persuaded 
him to accompany him to the commencement at New Haven in 
this year. When he arrived there he learned that a few young 
men were being examined for entrance to the college. Mr. Day 
encouraged him to join the company, about thirty in all. He 
passed the examination and entered Yale College. Teaching 
common school, singing school and engaging in various other 
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kinds of labor and studying with the same energy shown in his 
patriotic defense of his country, he won his way and graduated 
in September, 1785. 

During 1786 he taught school and pursued the study of 
theology under the direction of Mr. Leavenworth in Waterbury. 
In the Spring of 1787 he was invited to a charge in Vermont, 
but on account of the excitement occasioned by Shay’s Insur- 
rection he did. not go, but accepted an invitation to preach in 
Blandford, Massachusetts. Here he was ordained on the 24th 
of October, 1800. 

November 15, 1800, under the call of the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, he took up his first journey to the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. From this time for forty-seven years his life 
was to be spent upon the soil of what is now the state of Ohio. 

From 1780 to 1800, while the student life of Joseph Badger 
was passing in New England, and while he was getting ready 
for his task in the Ohio country, events of epochal importance 
were taking place in that vast region. Following the Revolu- 
tionary struggle the pioneers began to push toward the new land, 
where the young Washington had gone as. a surveyor of the 
Virginia Company and about which Christopher Gist had reported 
to the Ohio Company in Connecticut. Tales of wonderful and 
bewildering character had found their way back along the forests’ 
paths and had set on fire the enthusiastic ambitions of young 
men and women with their budding families, so that piigrinis 
were seeking new homes in the shadows of mighty trees and on 
the banks of winding, beautiful rivers; only to be participants in 
the dark and bloody scenes which marked the pioneer days of 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and the Ohio 
land, which comprised vastly more than what is now known as 
Ohio. 

In 1778, when Joseph Badger, worn and exhausted, returned 
to his home in Connecticut, after rendering faithful service of 
incalculable value ut Bethlehem and Nazareth, as an attendant 
upon the sick soldiers, he little thought that from these villages 
would go the simple-hearted Moravians that had shown such 
friendship to him and the men under his care, to be the center 
of events and circumstances that have made Salem, Gnaden- 
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hutten and other settlements synonymous with martyrdom in 
which Christian red men and white men were both innocent 
victims of the cruelty of red and white savages. 

The stories of those years in the West have been told by 
the men who had part in them and are among the heirlooms of 
our Western annals and have been collected by diligent students 
of that period, and, though the narratives make our blood course 
violently, we are mindful that the deeds of those early men and 
women are immortal and laid the superstructure of the common- 
wealths which are the pride of a mighty nation. 

The pioneer work, however, was not all done in the year 
1800, else the missionary societies had not seen the necessity of 
sending others to take up further tasks at the beginning of the 
new century. States were yet to be cut out of the magnificent 
territory that was just beginning to reveal its splendor and pro- 
ductivity. Ohio the Beautiful had not at this time been set apart 
by itself to develop an individuality of its own that has given it 
one of the proudest positions among the sisterhood of states. 

Here and there, separated by long stretches of forest, were 
single families or little groups, brave to encounter the difficulties 
that stood in the way of productive effort or to defend themselves 
against the wild life in man and beast which endangered them 
on every hand. The making of a great state from what was on 
the ground in the way of civilizing material in the first year of 
the nineteenth century was a tremendous task. It was to this 
that the young missionary came with his family in that beginning 
year, at the age of forty-three, and there he was to labor through 
all the vicissitudes of pioneer life during another period as long 
as that over which he had already come. 

The decision of the Connecticut Missionary Society to send 
Mr. Badger to the Western Reserve followed a call to him to 
take up work among the Black River settlements. He consented 
to their final plan, and, leaving his family, started on his western 
journey of between 600 and 700 miles on November 15, 1800. 
Crossing the Hudson at Newburg, he traveled through Goshen, 
Sussex Court House, N. J., and across the Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania. He crossed the Alleghany Mountains amidst raging 
snow storms and reached Pittsburgh the middle of December. 
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Leaving there on the 14th, he preached along the way and came 
to Youngstown, within the bounds of the Reserve, on the last 
Sunday of the year. 

The narrative of the difficulties met and overcome in this 
journey is thrilling indeed. Climbing mountain passes; swim- 
ming his horse through dangerous fords in rivers; journeying 
for miles without looking into a human countenance or seeing a 
dwelling place of man. Tired and hungry most of the time, he 
went his way rejoicing that he could be a message bearer to a 
new world and a pioneer in the work that would preserve the 
new civilization from the influences that bring degeneration. The 
settlements he mentions as having visited after Youngstown are 
Hopewell, Neshannoc, Vienna, Hartford, Vernon, Warren, Can- 
field, Deerfield, Boardman, Atwater, Poland, Mesopotamia, 
Windsor, Mantua, Aurora, Hudson, Ravenna, Newburg, Paines- 
ville and Cleveland. Chagrin, Mentor and Euclid are mentioned 
as on the way from Cleveland to Painesville. In Cleveland at 
this time there were two families, in Euclid one, in Chagrin one, 
in Mentor four, in Painesville two. The last two places men- 
tioned in connection with this tour are Harpersfield and Austin- 
burg, in each of which there were ten families. To the last 
named of these settlements, Austinburg, he was eventually to 
bring his family in April, 1802, and there he founded the first 
Church in the Western Reserve and the second Congregational 
church founded in the state of Ohio, on the 24th of October, 
1801 ; the first being founded in Marietta thirteen years before.. 

This completed tour of the settlements brought him to the 
month of August, 1801, when he says: “I have now visited 
and preached the gospel to all the families on the Reserve.” 

A journey full of incidents worth recounting is mentioned 
as occurring in September of this year. Mr. Badger had prom- 
ised George Blue Jacket, son of a Shawnee Indian chieftain, to 
go with him on a visit to his father. In company with the Indian 
and Rev. Thomas Hugkes, they started September 2nd. The 
home of Blue Jacket was about three miles from Brownstown 
and in the region of the Maumee. The journey is described in 
a graphic way and relates some stirring adventures. The first 
night they swam the Cuyahoga River with their horses and slept 
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in their wet garments. On the morning following they followed 
the Indian path along the lake, reaching Rocky River. Here 
they forded the river, and while cutting a path up a steep bank 
to afford a road for their horses they heard the salute of a 
rattle snake. They pursued their way along the high, rocky 
shore of the lake to Black River, where they encamped. The 
following morning they crossed the river in a bark, canoe, swim- 
ming their horses. They came to the Huron about 3:00 P. M. 
They were entertained over night in an Indian cabin, and the 
following day being Sunday, Mr. Badger preached in the Indian 
village. He says they were treated kindly and given the very 
best to be had in the way of eatables and entertainment. 

On Monday, supplied bountifully with food, they pursued 
their way to the Portage River and encamped for the night. He 
writes as follows of the following day: 

“Rode through the swamp to the Shawnee village on the 
Maumee. George, our Indian boy, took us on to the island just 
below the rapids to see his aunt. Soon after we were seated we 
were presented with a bowl of boiled corn, buttered with bear’s 
grease. As the corn was presented, the old Indian woman said, 
‘Friends eat ; it is good, it is such as God gives to Indians.’ This 
gave opportunity to preach Christ to her and her two daughters, 
the only ones present. 

“We crossed the river afterwards and lodged with a brother 
of George. He had a good bed and blankets, all clean and whole- 
some.” 

Two days afterward they reached the home of Captain 
Blue Jacket and were received with great cordiality. This Indian 
family lived in a “comfortable cabin well furnished with mat- 
tresses, bedding and blankets; and for the table, crock- 
ery and silver spoons, and their cooking was equal to that of 
white people.” Mention is made of a trip taken to Detroit with 
this notation: “There was not one Christian to be found in all 
this region excepting a black man who appeared pious.” 

Returning to Blue Jacket’s home, the matter of schools was 
discussed with a company of Indians who had been invited to be 
present. This talk had much to do with the future work Mr. 
Badger was destined to do among them. 
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On the return from this visit they passed by Lower San- 
dusky. Mr. Badger was taken ill with fever and ague and the 
return was much retarded. Notwithstanding his very weak con- 
dition, he persisted in preaching on the Sabbath. Mention is 
made of a seventeen-year-old white boy among the Indians who 
became greatly interested and who was inclined to listen and 
showed a desire to learn to read. He acted on advice, to go to 
the settlement. “He soon learned to read the Bible and became 
hopefully pious.” The last two days of this return trip were 
spent without anything to eat except chestnuts. 

Following immediately on the return from this sojourn 
among the Indians, he came to Austinburg, and on the 24th of 
October, 1801, the church before mentioned was organized. On 
the following day he set out for Massachusetts in company with 
Eliphalet Austin, after whom Austinburg was named. The mis- 
sion of Mr. Austin was to secure a pastor for the new church. 

Mr. Badger had suffered greatly from the year’s pioneering 
and the journey back to New England was one that taxed all 
his reserve energy. On the 15th of December, when near Bloom- 
field, New York, one side became paralyzed. This detained him 
until the 26th. He then proceeded to his home and family, 
from which he had been absent nearly fourteen months, arriving 
January 1, 1802. ' 

On January 3rd his report was made to the Missionary So- 
ciety at Hartford and a new commission was issued for his return 
to take up the work as a full-fledged missionary at the princely 
emolument of seven dollars per week. Having exchanged his 
small piece of land in Blandford for a parcel of land in the 
Western Reserve, he loaded his belongings in the way of house- 
hold goods and on Washington’s birthday, 1802, started with 
his wife and family of six children to brave the hardships and 
inconveniences of the then very sparsely populated Ohio country. 
The story of this journey is most thrilling. Almost every kind 
of adventure was encountered on the way. A great snow storm 
was sweeping the region through which they were compelled 
to travel, so that many miles of the way they were obliged to 
shovel paths for their passage through heavy drifts of snow. 
On the second of March they came to Troy, New York, and 
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experienced a perilous crossing of the Hudson. Through many 
other difficulties they passed, reaching Buffalo the first Sunday 
of April. Here in a poorly contrived boat they were enabled 
to convey the wagon and horses across Buffalo Creek, though in 
mid-stream Mr. Badger was thrown from the boat and compelled 
to swim ashore. The narrative notes at this point that this was 
the first team of horses known to have crossed this stream. 
They were now among the Indians and received much help 











Site of Second Building of First Church Organization Across Street from 
First Building. One mile south of Present town of Austinburg. 


from them in their further progress westward. Corn was pur- 
chased at the price of one dollar per bushel. Cutting roads for 
the passage of horses and wagon and moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible, they arrived at the first house in the state of Pennsylvania 
on the following Friday. Here they remained several days and 
then proceeded, reaching Moulton Station, recorded as the first 
habitation reached in the bounds of the Western Reserve. 

On the last Thursday in April they came to their future 
home at the settlement of Austinburg. 
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In May began the labor of erecting a cabin for the shelter 
of the family, and some time in June they were under their 
own roof and the work of the pioneer missionary was begun in 
earnest. The cabin home is described as being built of round 
logs without chinks, a floor covering but one-half of the floor 
space and made of split stuff, partly roofed with boards from 
Austin’s mill and with no chimney. 

Having provided this much of a home and with provisions 
to last over two or three months, Priest Badger took up once 
more the itinerary of the settlements which he had formerly 
visited. He mentions being in the home of Mr. Burke in Euclid. 
Mr. Burke had come to that region with Moses Cleveland, the 
surveyor, and the man after whom the metropolis of Ohio is 
named. The Burke family had been living in this lonely place 
for three years, and Mrs. Burke related that she had been com- 
pelled to spin and weave cattle’s hair to make coverings for her 
children’s beds. 

On the next Sunday he was in Hudson, where he organized 
the church that has been memorable in the history of Christian 
progress throughout the Reserve, and where were sown the 
educational seeds that blossomed and fruited in the Western 
Reserve University. Many noted people afterward had their 
membership in this church, among them John Brown whose 
“body. lies mouldering in the grave, but whose soul goes march- 
ing on.” 

The settlements were all visited, and in September, 1802, he 
notes a visit to the north part of Trumbull County, where the 
voters were assembled to elect a representative to the proposed 
convention at Chillicothe for the purpose of shaping a State 
Constitution. Samuel Huntington, six years later elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, was the man elected as this representative. 

From this place he returned home for a few days, but was 
called to Pennsylvania to attend a meeting of the synod at Pitts- 
burgh, which had supervision jointly with the Connecticut society 
over the missionary enterprises in the West. After a few days’ 
labor in a revival meeting following the visit to Pittsburgh he 
returned to his home, having been absent, except for a day or 
two, over a period of almost three months. He now devoted 
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himself to putting their home in a better condition of protection 
from the storms of another winter, preaching the while in. four 
or five settlements not far away. 

Late in December of this year he began again his round 
of visits to the churches already organized and to the settlements 
in which efforts were making toward organization. The record 
of this work continues with little variation in the character of 
incidents narrated. There is note of the fact that while there 
were a great many Methodists settled in the Reserve at this 
date, there had as yet no Methodist missionary arrived on 
the ground. He speaks of Watt’s hymns being used for the first 
time west of the Alleghany Mountains in the year 1801 and 
gives an account of a revival meeting on this tour that typifies 
the revival of the time. I quote here his own description. 

“T preached in the afternoon to about three thousand people, 
the largest worshipping assembly I ever saw collected. They 
were conveniently seated in a grove, with a stand for the speak- 
ers raised about four feet above the congregation. In the time 
of preaching there were many who cried out and fell into a 
perfectly helpless condition. There remained a slight respiration, 
the only sign of remaining life. In this situation many lay from 
two to six hours without strength to move or speak. Others 
were taken with trembling and loss of strength, and yet could 
talk freely. I could not learn from any with whom I conversed 
that their views of sin and their danger and criminality were 
any wise different from what was common in revivals in New 
England, with which I had been conversant. But the effects 
on the system, so different and alarming, were totally inexplicable 
by any. The exercises of singing, exhortation and prayer were 
continued until after midnight, when the ministers retired, but 
the great body of the assembly continued on the ground through 
the night.” 

Just following this meeting and while traveling to another 
appointment, he had an adventure with a bear that compares in 
the thrill of it to any told in the famous stories of adventure 
among the wilds of the western or tropical forests. 

The work of the missionary during the year of 1803 took 
on, in addition to that of preaching and organizing churches, 
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the task of the colporteur. The association saw the need, as 
did he, of the circulation of good books among the people. So 
many volumes were put at his disposal, and as he went from 
settlement to settlement he carried in his portmanteau all that 
might ‘be easily transported in that way and saw to it that the 
people were put in possession of them either by gift or purchase. 
Thus information of the richest sort was distributed throughout 
communities. The roadways through the wilderness were in a 
very imperfect condition. He mentions riding to Conneaut from 
Austinburg and marking out his own path. He also speaks of 
the organization of the first school in that settlement about this 
time. On his trip he visited Chautauqua to officiate at the funeral 
of a Mr. McHenry, who was drowned in the lake, and mentions 
that it was the first sermon ever preached in the place that has 
now become the mecca of religion and education during certain 
months of the year for hundreds of thousands of the best and 
most enlightened people of the world. 

The year 1803 was spent in this active work among the set- 
tlements and resulted in his growing influence all over the Re- 
serve. 

With the beginning of the activities of 1804 the Missionary 
Society at Hartford decided that it would be necessary to ‘cut 
down his salary to the sum of six dollars per week. Up to this 
time he had been receiving the sum of seven dollars, which was 
one dollar more than they were paying the missionaries in New 
England. The society had come to the conclusion that with the 
increasing population on the Reserve the living expenses would 
grow proportionately less, or that there would be means of earn- 
ing a livelihood more easily on the outside of his regular work 
as a missionary. He sent in his protest, but it was of no avail. 

For two years more he continued this work of an itinerary, 
attending faithfully to every detail of the requirements placed 
upon him and reported the same to the society which was paying 
him his royal salary. In June of 1804 he makes note of the 
following as having occurred on Sunday, the 1oth of that month. 
I quote this because of the appearance of so many names that 
have since become notable or whose children have kept the 
names familiar to a succeeding generation. 
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“People met in Judge Austin’s barn. Mr. Patterson 
preached. After the sermon forty-one persons were admitted to 
church membership; four were baptized. The Lord’s Supper 
was then administered to sixty-two communicants. It was a 
refreshing time. The assembly consisted of about one hundred 
and seventy souls, more than half over fifteen years of age were 
professors. Lois Badger, John Wright and Sarah, his wife; 
Nathan Gillett and Lucy, his wife; Salome Gillett, Timothy R. 
Hawley, Robert Montgomery and Mary, his wife; and the 
widow Betsy Harper were from other churches. Eliphalet Aus- 
tin, Thomas Montgomery and Rebecca, his wife; Elisha Ward, 
Louis Cowles, Quintas F. Atkins and Calvin Stone were bap- 
tized. 

Ira Blanchard, Henry Langdon Badger, Lydia Case, Florilla 
Austin, Julianna Badger, Benjamin Morse, Thomas Dunbar and 
Ruth, his wife; William Harper, Betsey Harper, Abraham 
Bartholomew, Zera Cowles, Erastus Austin, Sally Atkins, John 
Wright, Jr., David Wright, Moses Wilcox, Alexander Harper, 
George W. Hawley, Lydia Battle, James Montgomery and Mary, 
his wife; Edmund Strong and Anna, his wife, are the names of 
the persons admitted to fellowship in the church at Austin- 
burg.’”* 

In June, 1805, according to plans arranged some time before, 
he visited the River Raisin in Michigan territory, the home at 
that time of the Wyandot Indians. His absence from home was 
planned to cover a period of two months. He left home on the 
oth of June and returned on August 20th. This visit was prelimi- 
nary to a more extended service to be rendered among the Indian 
tribes during the years 1806 and 1807 and intermittently over 
a decade of years. ; 

Mr. Badger, now a man fifty years of age, offers himself 
to the service of his country in the capacity of an all-round 
servant of the people: who were friends or foes to the white race, 





* Ashtabula County today is made up of the people who have de- 
scended from these families. The Harpers mentioned are of the family 
whose history is recorded in a former sketch prepared by the writer 
and published two years ago under the title, “A Grave in the Wilder- 
ness.” 
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just as the white people were minded to make them. And if 
all the white men who had to do with the Indians had treated 
them as Priest Badger treated them much of shame and anguish 
that marked the time might have been avoided. He went among 
them as their friend and they learned to know him as such, and 
during the years of his service among them he had their con- 
fidence and respect. 

As before said, he left his home June 9th and at Cleveland 
fell in with Captain Parish of Canandaigua and Mr. Knaggs 
of Detroit, interpreters, on their way to attend the treaty at 
Swan Creek. This treaty was one involving the methods and 
compensations regarding the sale and purchase of lands belonging 
to the Indians. Mr. Jewett, the Indian Agent, and the commis- 
sioners of the Connecticut Fire Land Company met in council 
with the chiefs of eight different tribes, to discuss the land 
problem, a subject that has been under discussion through all the 
ages, and grows no less difficult as the centuries proceed. 

The journey from Cleveland to Sandusky extended from the 
11th of June to the 14th and was fraught with varied experiences. 
Mr. Badger relates that just as they were starting from the 
Black River on the morning of the 11th they looked up the lake 
toward Detroit and saw the smoke of the burning town which 
was that morning consumed by fire. Swimming their horses, 
losing their way, and meeting with other unfortunate circum- 
stances, they finally came to Sandusky, where Mr. Badger was 
entertained by Rev. James Hughes, who was doing the preaching 
in that place. 

The chiefs from the upper town had arrived on their way 
to the place of treaty. In conversation with Crane (Tarhe) and 
Walk-in-the-water, Mr. Badger made arrangements for a season 
of prayer and preaching with the Indians at the council house 
on the following day, which was Saturday. He here mentions 
for the first time a man by the name of Barnett and a woman 
by the name of Whitaker. These names appear frequently in 
the subsequent parts of his narrative. Barnett seems to have 
been a white man brought up among the Wyandot Indians 
from childhood and bore the Indian name of Eunonqu. He was 
an early convert to Christianity and was one of Badger’s chief 
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lieutenants in his work among these people. He seems to have 
gone back to Pennsylvania for some years and reared a family 
there, but subsequently returned to the old life. Mrs. Whitaker 
was a white woman. Whether her husband was living or not 
dos not appear. The home of Mrs. Whitaker was always open 
to the missionaries and she had the respect and confidence of 
the Indians. A quotation from the story of the proceedings of 
the Saturday meeting is very interesting. This meeting was 
held in the council house of the Indian village three miles from 
Sandusky. Saturday morning, June 15, 1805. — “We went up to 
the council house, found the chiefs gathered and others coming 
in to the number of about sixty or seventy. Others stayed away, 
making noises, sometimes coming in and going out again. One 
came in looking very ugly with his gun and went through the 
house twice, singing the war whoop while Mr. Hughes was 
preaching. Being engaged in another discourse after Mr. 
Hughes, the same Indian came in again with his war club and 
sang and whooped as before. The chiefs were much displeased 
with his conduct, and early Sabbath morning called the dis- 
turbers together and gave them sharp reproof. On the following 
day, Sabbath, we both preached again without any disturbance, 
and they all appeared to listen with solemnity. Barnett appears 
with the meekness of a Christian and is indeed an amiable man. 
After the sermons, Tarhe, or Crane, consulted with the chiefs 
and thanked us for what we had said, and expressed his belief 
in the truth of our words, that it was God’s work, and he hoped 
they might remember and mind it.” 

On the following Monday morning Mr. Badger discovered 
that his horse was gone, and after some search it. was found at 
Spicer’s, in the Mohawk village, twenty-six miles away. This 
village was at Honey Creek, where the chief’s name was Beauty. 
Mr. Badger speaks of having him as an auditor at a previous 
time, where he had listened with great interest and solemnity. 
He made request at this time for a visit from both Mr. Badger 
and Mr. Hughes and that they should preach to his people. On 
the next day, Tuesday, they accompanied the Indian and the in- 
terpreter to the Upper town to attend the treaty council, putting 
up at the home of Chief Tarhe 
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Very little is said about the treaty proceedings here, but he 
attends another session of it the latter part of the month at Fort 
Industry* where eight different tribes met with the commission 
of the Connecticut Land Company. Here his main object was 
to get opportunity to preach. 

















Bridge over Swan Creek near Site of Fort 
Industry and the Treaty of June 26, 
1805. Now in city of Toledo. 


Two or three days of the week were spent at Honey Creek 
when he returned to the Lower town. On Friday he went out 





*Fort Industry, over which there has been much discussion among 
Ohio historians is here referred to as the place of the treaty and shows. 
that there was a fort known by that name that existed at that time. 
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to the village again and was the guest of Barnett, in whose home 
the Indians congregated to hear an address on civic improvement, 
the subject of education — reading, writing and figuring was the 
main theme. The address presented the great advantage of 
being able to cultivate the lands more extensively and in a way 














Where Swan Creek Flows into the Maumee— 
A View in Toledo. 


more intensively; of raising cattle and making cloth, saying to 
them that this was the only way in which they could increase 
their population and live happily. 

At Swan Creek late in the month, when the proceedings 
were being continued, he had another opportunity to get before 
the great body of Indians out of eight tribes. Tarhe again is 
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intercessor to obtain this privilege. So the next day he talked 
to them on the subject of the disastrous effects of the ardent 
spirits on them as a people. He said: 

“In the first place, after drinking a little you get drunk and 
lose your reason, and then you quarrel and abuse one another ; 
sometimes one friend kills another, and you abuse your women. 
This is one reason why you are wasting away and have few chil- 
dren that grow to be men. But when you are sober there are 
none more friendly. Secondly, when you get drunk you lie out 
in the wet and the cold and contract disease which unfits you 
for hunting or hoeing corn or doing anything for your support. 
Look at that man, a son of the head chief, he is shaking all over 
and can scarecly walk with his staff. This he has contracted by 
drinking to excess. He must soon die, although a young man. 
They all cried out — Entooh! Entooh!, true! true! 

“Thirdly, by reason of your drinking the traders impose upon 
you and cheat you and get away your property for almost nothing. 
When you have been out hunting or have made a good quantity 
of sugar, the traders will visit you on your hunting-ground ~ 
with kegs of whiskey and a few goods and get you to drinking 
and get away from you all your winter’s hunt for a mere trifle, 
and you go home and have nothing with which to make your 
families comfortable.” To all these sayings the assembly would 
shout: “Entooh! Entooh!” 

The old chief then addressed them, and at the close he 
turned to Mr. Badger and said: “Father you have told us the 
truth. We thank you Father. We have all agreed to use no 
more ardent spirits.” 

Mr. Badger further states that during the years in which 
he dwelt among them afterwards he never saw but one Indian 
in, a state of intoxication. As a result it broke up the gang of 
traders and they no longer molested them. 

The Wednesday following the address mentioned above he 
went to Brownstown and walked out about five miles to the 
home of an Indian that he mentions as the Black Chief, who 
had just lost his wife. To him he tries to bring the comfort 
of the Christian faith. During the conversation the chief ex- 
pressed surprise that so many bad people were among the French, 
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English and Americans when they had the same. God and the 
same Bible. 

He told the chief that the people who brought them whiskey 
and goods and tried to cheat them out of their property did not 
believe in the Word of God, and therefore were deceiving the 
Indians and despoiling them by not only cheating them in 
trade, but by putting into their hands the means of destruction 
of life and manhood. The chief said, “Our Father, the President, 
has sent word to us asking why we are diminishing in number,” 
and that he had requested Mr. Jewett, the Indian agent, to tell 
the President that diseases were being sent to them in their 
goods and annuities, but the most destructive thing was spirits 
of various kinds, especially whiskey. It destroyed their stom- 
achs, brought on decay, made them drunk, and frequently made 
them quarrel and kill each other and do many other bad things. 
He said that when the French first came they were better and 
did not bring fire-water, and that they were better off than now. 
He wished their Father, the President, would take pity on his 
children and wholly prevent the bringing of spirits among his 
people. 

Mr. Badger convinced him, however, of his and the Govern- 
ment’s friendship by getting it before him that there was a law 
regulating the matter, by which he and those of his people who 
wanted could destroy all the liquor that came into their midst 
without any recourse on the part of the owners. 

In may be mentioned in this connection and from the vantage 
ground of more than a century of history made since then, that 
there never has been provision made such as the Government 
should have made in regulating this matter. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment, as such, has been very slow through all the years in 
doing the deed that is fundamental to protection of her weaker 
subjects from the ravages, not only of the liquor traffic, but of 
many other devilish contrivances by means of which the strong 
and knowing have been enabled to make spoil of the weak. The 
Government itself has been mean and unscrupulous and has en- 
couraged these qualities in men and combinations of men who 
have cared to be despoilers of their fellow men. 
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Thus far what has been written has had to do mainly with 
getting ready for the regular missionary work among the people 
to whom he was an appointed minister. From 1806 to 1808 the 
mission work was to be continuous, and while very interesting, 
the daily accounts of details of preparation will not be gone into 
here. The removal of his household to the Wyandot country 
took place early in May. 

The difficulties encountered in getting by boat along Grand 
River to Lake Erie appalls one who thinks of the ease of trans- 
portation in these later days. With their hand-constructed boat 
they sailed along the lake, close to shore, from Painesville past 
where Cleveland now stands, and on past Rocky River, and Ver- 
milion, to the Huron, where, on account of a rough sea they 
had to sail into the river to escape the danger of shipwreck. 
Here they were joined by several companies of Indians in canoes 
who were helpful through the remainder of their journey. These 
Indians were of the Ottawa and Ojibwa peoples and seemed 
deeply interested in the coming of this minister into their midst. 

On the 12th day of May, 1806, their boat sailed into San- 
dusky Bay. They went up the river a distance of ten miles 
while a thunder storm was raging and missed their way, landing 
the vessel at the edge of an extensive marsh. Here, the nar- 
rative relates: “We spread our sail over our boat and slept under 
it very wet and there being nothing on shore for fuel, we had 
patience for supper.” 

The next morning he was met by his sons who had preceded 
the others and rowed back into the Sandusky and a short dis- 
tance on to the home of Mrs. Whitaker. Information was 
brought here that the chiefs had gathered in the village in re- 
sponse to the call of the Shawnee prophet. Word was sent to 
the Indians assembled that the new missionary had arrived. 
Barnett received the word and seemed very much distressed and 
sent back word that the chiefs were gathered to counsel to- 
gether about the proposed execution of four witches and Barnett 
had been designated as one of the executioners. He (Barnett) 
had not so far given his consent and was anxious to get the 
advice of the minister. Mr. Badger told him to have nothing 
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to do with them but to go to the chiefs and tell them to desist 
from such a thing until the interpreter could be brought into the 
council. A runner was then sent to the upper town and Arm- 
strong, the interpreter, arrived on the following day. Four of 
the best women in the nation had been picked out by the Prophet 
as deserving death as witches and had been condemned to be 
executed. Crane, or Tarhe, was the leading chief in the council 
gathered and Badger’s appeal reached him and through his influ- 
ence the prophet’s plan was not carried out. 

A comment on this proceeding found in connection with the 
narrative reads as wollows: “It appears as though Satan had 
come down to fight against the Redeemer’s kingdom with great 
violence and has many supporters; particularly the French and 
English traders.” 

A day or two after his arrival and settlement, the chiefs 
and young men came to visit the missionary and he laid his 
plans before them and after the meal and the usual custom of 
smoking their pipes they considered the matter together and 
accepted these plans as good for them and expressed themselves 
very favorable to the project. They gave free consent to the 
erection of a building anywhere west of the river but stipulated 
that no land should be improved beyond the reserve land and 
no other white people should be brought in except those neces- 
sary to the carrying on of the mission. 

Mention is made of a company of black people at the Upper 
town living together in the Black Village. There were seven 
heads of families and many children. A white man by the name 
of Wright, a silver-smith, married to a colored woman was a 
member of this community. He afterward left his wife, who 
is spoken of as being a very estimable woman of careful and 
industrious habits. These people were eager listeners to the 
preaching that was provided them from time to time and be- 
came deeply interested in all that the missionary attempted to 
do for them. The result was that they learned to read and to 
do things about the house and in the fields that brought them 
real prosperity as prosperity was rated in that time and place. 

Priest Badger’s labors among the Wyandots from Upper 
Sandusky to Maguago, six miles below Detroit, was very ar- 
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duous and fatiguing. He was exposed to inclement weather 
and the annoyances of camping out in disagreeable places and 
traveling over rough and dangerous grounds, but the opportu- 
nities afforded for doing good among a simple minded people 
were very great and gratifying. The opposition to this work 
was not found among the Indians themselves except as they were 
deceived and bewildered by the traders who came among them 
to despoil them of their belongings. The wonderful influence 
gained over them by the generous, unselfish treatment they had 
at the hands of Priest Badger and others who lived among them 
as he did, brought marvelous results in their conduct and 
manner of dealing with one another. Persuaded to abstain 
from intoxicating liquor, as mentioned in forewords, brought 
them to a state of mind where they could see for themselves 
that they were being robbed by these deceivers so they made it 
so uncomfortable for them that they ceased to visit them. Gov. 
Hull was visited in Detroit, and he gave sanction to the work 
Mr. Badger was doing. 

This sort of work, educational and religious, was the daily 
task through the years of 1806 and 1807. The educational work 
branching from teaching them how to read and write and 
calculate in figures to the practical tasks which they would per- 
form in the getting of their sustenance under a constantly chang- 
ing order of things. 

The record contains evidences that the circuit over which 
Mr. Badger traveled stretched from Detroit as far south as 
Franklin on the Scioto; that he had intimate acquaintance with 
all the noted chiefs of the time; and that he was their constant 
advisor in times of emergency. Two or three visits to Franklin 
and the home of Tarhe on the Scioto are referred to. He men- 
tions the Whetstone, now known as the Olentangy River. He 
says in one place that his preaching places were more than one 
hundred miles apart. This would indicate that he followed 
these wanderers about from place to place and ministered to 
their needs not only as a spiritual guide but also as a physician 
and teacher in the books as well as in the art of agriculture. 

On one of his visits to Franklin he speaks of preaching on 
the Sabbath in Worthington and twice in Franklin. This was in 
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February of 1808. At that time he also carried a message to 
Crane who was at that time growing old and was seriously ill. 
He speaks of him as being very ill and feeble, but he lived ten 
years after this. 

In the autumn of 1808 he took his wife and journeyed to 
the New England region where he told the story of his work 
to the churches and collected several hundred dollars for its 
prosecution. He remained there till late in the Spring of 1809 
and then returned to his field of labor. In that year the rum- 
blings of war terminating in what is known in history as the 
“War of ’12” were heard all over the country and the final 
battles of that war were to be fought on the very territory over 
which he was doing his work for the native tribes. 

As mentioned early in the narrative, Mr. Badger was bit- 
terly opposed to war, but he, like most men who have had the 
Christian Missionary spirit, was caught in the maelstrom of 
militant forces, where to utter protest was to invite the con- 
tumely of the multitude and the powers that rule. Nevertheless 
he withheld no word that he felt needed to be uttered as expres- 
sive of his prophet office as a messenger of peace to all the world. 
His counsel to the Indian tribes was always on the side of peace. 
On the other hand the malevolent influences of designing poli- 
ticians and greedy exploiters were leading these people into the 
paths of recklessness that meant their final undoing. 

An incident showing his characteristics in this particular 
is related a little further on in the narrative. The incident oc- 
curred while his family was in Ashtabula and where he was at 
intervals. Buffalo had been set on fire and intelligence had been 
carried up the lake that the British were going to march on 
Erie to destroy the vessels that were then in process of build- 
ing and then to proceed farther west along the lake shore. The 
people of the village were in consternation. Men and women 
were flying about getting their belongings together, to flee they 
knew not where. It was the man that they had called chicken- 
hearted because he hated war that became the man of the hour 
in the trying experience. The company who had shown so well 
on dress parade a few hours before, with the exception of the 
captain refused to turn out in the face of danger. Mr. Badger 
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made fun of them and turned the tables on them by arraigning 
them as chicken-hearted and mounting his horse he dared them 
to follow him. “You have called me an old Tory but let us now 
see who is willing to give himself in defense of his country 
when a real call comes.” The result of this action spurred many 
of them to march toward Erie but they had not gone far till 
the order was countermanded. 

In October 1809, while his family was yet living in Austin- 
burg, a disastrous night fire destroyed their home. This was not 
only a great loss to them but it inconvenienced Mr. Badger for 
the time very seriously. A few months afterward the family 
removed to Ashtabula where he erected a house, a part of which 
is still standing 

In June of 1810 he was among the Indians again helping 
them to work out plans for their own advancement and preser- 
vation. 

Mention is made again of great excitement among the In- 
dians over the subject of Witchcraft. Their chieftains had des- 
ignated several of their number as guilty of the crime as they 
thought of it. A peaceful Indian, known as Leatherlips, was 
one of those accused and he was made to suffer the penalty 
imposed on all such. The story of Leatherlips is known to all 
the readers of Ohio historical papers. This year of 1916 the 
writer, in company with the Daughters of the Revolution, visited 
the spot where he was executed, or as Mr. Badger says, mur- 
dered, and where on the banks of the Scioto River, fourteen 
miles north of Columbus a beautiful monument marks his grave. 
There is little doubt that Priest Badger was near at hand when 
this tragedy occurred. It was only a part of the greater tragedy 
which involved all the tribes who were then inhabiting the beauti- 
ful Ohio country and whose action resulted in just what the 
white prophet foretold. His language in an address to a large 
assembly gathered in council will bear quoting: 

“T hope war will not take place. It will be a great calamity 
both to the red man and the white. I have some advice to give 
you as to the course you should take in case war should come. 
Listen my children! You are now living very happily on the 
lands occupied for many years by your fathers who now lie in 
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their graves near you. This is a good land, well fitted for your 
support. Here you can hunt and fish and cultivate your fields 
and raise an abundance of corn. You are under no obligation 
to sell it and while you remain at peace with the government at 
Washington you will not be driven from it. If war should break 
out between the British and the United States and you should 
join the British, many of you will be killed in the contest and 
you will forfeit your favor and rights with the rulers at Wash- 
ington, and they will doubtless feel illy disposed toward you as a 
consequence. 

“The Americans laid the British on their back in a former 
war and will do it again, for America is much stronger now than 
it was then. If this comes to pass your land will be taken from 
you and you will be driven still farther away from the home of 
your fathers. This is good land and many people would like 
to have it, and war begets a spirit that forages on those who 
become its victim. My advice is that’ you stay out of the war, 
taking part with neither the British nor the Americans. The 
Americans are not asking you to fight for them, but they do 
expect that you will not help the other side. If the war reaches 
you here go back to some of the settlements farther south till 
after it is over. Then you can return to your homes and take 
up your pursuits as before. Thus your women and your chil- 
dren will be safe and you will all be happy.” 

Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet of the Shawnees, 
were doing all they could to keep the Indians in a state of hos- 
tility toward the Americans. These men felt personal grievances, 
no doubt, but there is reason to believe that they were well paid 
by the British for their influence lent in behalf of that govern- 
ment during those troublous years. Few men even among the 
white race stand out more prominently in the annals of the West 
than do these two strong members of the Indian race. St. Clair, 
Wayne and Harrison found in these men foes to be dreaded 
not only because of their sometimes cruel methods of warfare, 
but for their genuine ability in the art and strategy of war. 
They were real marshals and would have graced high station 
among the leaders of men anywhere. 
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While Mr. Badger makes no mention of having met these 
warriors he does speak of many of their compeers with whom 
he was on friendly terms. 

With his home and family in Ashtabula he spent the years 
of 1810 to 1812 preaching everywhere and doing a little business 
in the book trade. This did not prove a very profitable venture 
because of the difficulty in getting anything in the way of freight 
or luggage transported west from Buffalo. We are forcibly 
reminded at the time this is written of the condition then not at 
all unlike conditions now over a widely extended territory, where 
with embargoes and merchant ship interference and foreign de- 
mand, the prices at home have been soaring. . He speaks of salt 
being from twelve to twenty-three dollars per barrel, and all 
other merchandise in proportion. The result of this was to 
check the increase in population for the time being. 

About the first of October 1812, the troops began to be called 
upon to move in the direction of hostilities. The grounds over 
which they were to move covered the region in which the mis- 
sionary had done his work. 

“A scout, passing over the outlet of the Sandusky to the 
peninsula, had a brush with the Indians and a number were 
severely injured, others were soon taken sick. Several officers 
wrote me urging me to come to the scene of the trouble.” 

In response to this call as recorded in the diary, Mr. Badger 
went to the region of the Sandusky and the Maumee purposing 
to stay about three weeks. He says further: “Found both the 
sick and the wounded in a bad condition. I secured help and 
made the block-house comfortable and provided bunks and regu- 
lar attendants. In a few days General Harrison came.” 

Without being consulted he was appointed chaplain to the 
brigade and postmaster to the army. A chaplain’s commission 
soon came and so he felt constrained to remain. In November 
they were ordered to march to Sandusky. There was no one 
in the camp who had ever gone over the road but the chaplain. 
I quote here the language of the diary once more: 

“T observed to the General, that to pass through on the 
Indian path with teams would be wholly impracticable on ac- 
count of the deep mire and swampy ground. He replied, ‘Can 
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you find a better route?’ I told him I could and mostly on dry 
ground. He proposed that I should take a guard of about 
twenty men and several axemen and mark through where I 
thought the army could pass with heavy teams and wagons. I 
went through in five days, marked out the road and returned. 
On the last day there was a heavy snow storm. I then piloted 
the army through in three days. The Indians were on every 
hand. They killed one man just a mile below the fort on the 
day we arrived.” : 

In February of the following year, 1813, the army proceeded 
to the Maumee country, and Fort Meigs was erected. Soon after 
this Major Whittlesey was taken ill and Mr. Badger took him 
into his own tent and tended to his wants; his past experience 
in the war of the Revolution and among the Indians standing 
him in good stead. The illness was of a severe type and except 
for the fine ability of Dr. Stonard of the Virginia line and the 
faithful nursing of the chaplain the career of the Major had 
ended at that time. The Major had just begun his convalescence 
when word came of the serious illness of Mr. Badger’s two 
sons. One of these bearing the name of his father, died and 
was buried in the old cemetery at Ashtabula. Mr. Badger had 
turned over the Army postal service to another, but in May word 
reached him at his home that the siege of the Fort had begun 
with General Proctor leading the British and Indians. He was 
at Sandusky when General Harrison returned from the siege. 
On the next day he was sent to the Fort with the mail and re- 
mained with the soldiers until in the month of July when he went 
back to his family, and to preaching in the churches. 

In August 1818, he was called to endure the sorrowful 
affliction of another death in his family and this time it was as 
severe an affliction as falls to the lot of man. His good and 
faithful wife was taken ill suddenly and lived but a short time. 

He had reached the age of 61 and felt at the time that his 
work was almost done. Already he had accomplished what few 
men are able to do in a long lifetime. But his physical strength 
had not abated and for seventeen years more he was to preach 
the Gospel and help organize churches, and then ten more years 
he was to suffer in silence, his voice having failed him entirely. 
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But what he could not do through his voice he attempted to do 
by means of his pen, and a volume might be filled with the let- 
ters and communications that were found after his death. 

He continued to fill pastorates in the Western Reserve, 
mostly in Ashtabula and Trumbull counties. The last ten years 





Grave of Joseph Badger 
Perrysburg Cemetery. 


were lived at Maumee and Perrysburg, towns famous because of 
their proximity to the battlefields of the War of 1812 in which 
he had a conspicuous part. 

If at three o’clock on an August afternoon the shadow of the 
Fort Meigs Monument could extend the length of a half mile 
its point would rest on the grave where has rested his dust in 
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the Perrysburg cemetery since 1846. The stone slab which 
marks the grave was erected by the Northwest Synod of Ohio, 
and bears the inscription 


REV. JOSEPH BADGER 
First Missionary 
‘to the 
Western Reserve. 
Born in Massachusetts in 1757. 
Died in Perrysburg, Ohio, 1846. 


ADDENDUM. 


In reading “Life among the Indians” by Rev. James Finley, 
the Methodist Missionary, who worked among the Wyandot 
Indians after 1815, I have been curious to know why no men- 
tion is made of the work done by Mr. Badger and one or two 
other ministers who antedated his coming by at least ten years. 

In the chapter in which he tells about John Stewart, the 
Mulatto revivalist, he says: “While they (the Indians) were in 
this degraded condition, God remembered them, and sent them 
the word of eternal life. Not by the learned missionary, but 
by John Stewart, a colored man, of no learning, ‘that the ex- 
cellency might be of God and not of man!’ ” 

The degraded condition here mentioned, Finlay credits to 

the character of the religious instruction imparted by the Roman 
Catholics through many years. He seems to have heard nothing 
about Badger or else was the victim of a prejudice which pre- 
vailed universally at that time which banished from notice any 
commendable work other than that done by one’s own denom- 
ination. 
We are loth to feel at this date, that any such spirit could 
ever control the followers of Christ, but it has proven true in 
sO many instances more recent than then, that we can imagine, 
at least, that it might have had something to do with the omis- 
sion. Without doubt credit must be given to Joseph Badger 
as the first missionary in the Western Reserve and among the 
Wyandot Indians of Ohio. 











MEMOIR OF ANTOINE LAFORGE. 
A Gallipolis Manuscript (1790) 


(Translated from the original French by Laurence J. Kenny, S. J. 
St. Louis University.) 


The accompanying document is a copy of a manuscript 
heirloom that has been cherished for more than a century among 
the descendents of Pierre Antoine Laforge, one of the early 
French settlers of Gallipolis. It brought them into possession 
of the “modest inheritance” referred to at its close, and it has 
given substance and vraisemblance to the tales of pioneer days 
told around the wintry firesides of several old Missouri homes, 
and especially to the story of their lost-and-found-grandsire. 

The student of Ohio history will also find interest in the 
document. It is of no small historic value; not that it affords 
many new data, but for the reason that certain misconceptions, 
which have gained currency with the years, will be completely 
discredited in the light of its first-hand evidence. 

For instance, all our historians, in explaining the breaking- 
up of the settlement, dwell upon what McMaster denominates 
a “most shameful piece of land-jobbery”. There is perfect 
unanimity among these writers in ascribing the disruption of 
the colony to the invalidity of the emigrants’ titles to their 
homes. The present document, on the contrary, lets us into the 
mind of one of the leading colonists, where we find no trace 
of worry over invalid land titles, but there is pain and worry 
a-plenty over another matter. His hopes and fears and those 
of his associates are exposedto our view; and we find there a 
difficult, yet an all-sufficient, reason to account for the removal 
of the settlers from the banks of the Beautiful River of that 
date. The Indians, by whom they were completely surrounded, 
were on the war-path; General St. Clair, sent to repress them, 
had been defeaed; some of he French colonists themselves had 
fought as officers under St. Clair; and it was too much to expect 
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that savages would not attack a settlement that was furnishing 
recruits to their foes. The fear of the savages, especially in 
the hearts of men, who had brought their wives and children 
into the primeval wilderness, was motive enough to make them 
look wistfully towards the alluring promises of a happier home 
in colonies of brighter prospects that were springing up sporad- 
ically just then throughout the land from Maine to Texas. 

When we are once put right on this point, that it was the 
fear of savage violence and not defective land titles which chiefly 
effected the dispersal of the Gallipolis colonists, it is strange how 
clear and convincing a confirmation of our new view is afforded 
by a glance at the condition of the adjacent American colony of 
Marietta. Let it be remembered that the Marietta pioneers had 
persevered for years in a colony whose land titles were similarly 
uncertain. This insecurity scarcely forms an item in their story. 
In regard to the Indians however the two settlements were very 
dissimilarly situated. Marietta was under the guns of Fort 
Harmar, and behind it to the east were several other American 
settlements; Gallipolis had only citizen soldiery, and was com- 
pletely enveloped by lurking places for the savages. When its 
little stockage for two years, even men like Laforge thought of 
other lands. All this shows the steel-like strength of those who 
remained and who in their descendents were welded into the 
fusion that made the Ohio of today. 

ee a 

After the perusal of the document, the reader will wonder 
what was the fate of Laforge, his wife, and their four children. 

When his grand-uncle, Preau, the Notary Public of Paris, 
was penning the document in search of him (1797), he was liv- 
ing happily with his family, his wife, two boys and two girls, 
all except the little Prudence Francois—in the Spanish town of 
New Madrid, in the present state of Missouri. One of the most 
precious pieces of early Missouri history is a lengthy letter from 
his pen addressed to the local Commandant, to which a census 
of New Madrid, the names of all the inhabitants, is attached. 
The letter is dated 1796. With these he also sent a map of 
the town “made after the last abrasion of the Mississippi”. We 
have a map that seems to be the one referred to, which bears 
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the date, April, 1794. If this is Laforge’s drawing, we lose sight 
of him for that four months, and he cannot have gone far on 
his contemplated trip back to Paris. 

He may have reached New Orleans, and there have learned 
for the first time of the Reign of Terror, and that Royalists like 
himself were in greater jeopardy in France than in the midst 
of the savages of Ohio. He may have met on his way the Baron 
of Bastrop who was just at this time attracting settlers to a 
new colony near the present city of Monroe, Louisiana; or he 
may have come upon the Marquis of Maison Rouge, a rival in 
the same industry. Both of these had their eyes on the Gallipolis 
colony in particular. But it is more likely that he encountered 
DeLassus who had left Gallipolis a few months before to ex- 
amine the prospects at New Madrid, painted so glowingly by 
Peter Andrain and J. B. Tardiveau. Carondelet, the Spanish 
Governor, had given these two the sum of $2,500 to be expended 
in bringing a hundred families to Missouri from Gallipolis, 
which, writes Carondelet, would have been a most flourishing 
colony, if the United States had afforded “all the protection 
which the colonists had expected.” 

Missouri was singularly fortunate in the men who came 
hither from the Gallipolis colony. To name a few: Doctor 
Antoine Saugrain has been the subject of publications by two 
historical societies, yet most of the general accounts of the 
Ohio-French colony make jest of the man who spent his time 
in “making thermometers”. His St. Louis descendents to this 
day have inherited his propensity towards the natural sciences, 
and are still among the leaders in those lines. Luziere was one 
of the “Company of 24” in Paris, who undertook to finance the 
Scioto colonization scheme. He was a close friend of Caron- 
delet, the Governor at this time of the whole Louisiana Terri- 
tory, and a man of equally eminent ability. It would withdraw 
us from our main topic to: stop to consider what might have 
been the effect on American history, if the Gallipolis colony 
(with nothing west of it as far as the Pacific ocean but other 
French colonies) had proven anything of the success that Luziere 
and its other founders anticipated. Joel Barlow wrote from 
Paris that 500,000 Frenchmen might go out to Ohio. One can- 
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not but rejoice that these high hopes were not realized. This 
Luziere is known as DeLassus ‘in Missouri history. To the 
present day, his name and that of his son are mentioned only 
with affection here. It fell to the latter to be the representative 
of Spain on that eventful “Day of the Three Flags” when the 
Stars and Stripes were first raised over this western empire, 
then known as Upper Louisiana. Another notable member of 
the Gallipolis colony who came to Missouri was the Reverend 
Peirre Joseph Didier, who for seven years, 1792-9, was almost 
the sole pastor of this boundless parish. ‘It will redound for- 
ever to the honor of Gallipolis that it was the home of the first 
Benedictine priest in the United States, and this the more so, 
as that Benedictine was a member of the Congregation of St. 
Maur, celebrated throughout the world for its eminent learning. 
Didier held episcopal power in Ohio, but seems never to have 
exercised it in deference to the Bishop of Baltimore with whose 
jurisdiction there might have been confusion. Other Gallipolis 
names in early, Missouri records are: Picart, soon evolving into 
Peters; Cadot; Michau; and Vanderbenden. This last was an 
engineer of notable ability. It is a curious contrast to read in 
some of the fanciful accounts of the Ohio colony of the in- 
ability of the settlers to cut down a tree, and to learn from au- 
thentic history that men of fine engineering talent were in the 
party. Vanderbenden was chosen in 1797 to erect the fortifica- 
tions of St. Louis. But none of these persons proved a greater 
asset to Missouri than the subject of this document. Houck, the 
most painstaking historians of Missouri, says of Laforge: 


“His education, intelligence, and great common sense, energy, public 
spirit, and literary ability soon secured him a prominent and leading 
position. He was an officer of the militia, commissioner of the police, 
syndic, and executed many confidential missions for the several com- 
mandants. His report of the condition of New Madrid, published in 
1796, and to which we have hitherto made reference, shows his keen, 
observing mind, and the relentless logic with which he could condemn the 
lethargy and want of enterprise of his own immediate countrymen and 
the Canadian French, and the admiration he felt for American enter- 
prize and energy. After the acquisition of Louisiana he was appointed 
Civil Commandant.” 
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Missouri had its land troubles as well as Ohio. Troubles in 
such matters do not seem to have disheartened Laforge. We 
find in the U. S. State Papers that a tract of 1,140 acres which 
had been cultivated by Laforge’s six slaves was adjudged by 
the U. S. Land Commissioners in 1806, as not to be conceded 
to him “for want of actual inhabitation and cultivation by clam- 
ant himself.” 

At the time of the famous New. Madrid earthquake in 1811, 
Laforge was sick; and he died as the result of exposure. His 
numerous descendents have been among the most useful citizens 
of Missouri. A village near his old home bears his name. 


MEMOIRE OF CITIZEN AND CITIZENESSE LAFORGE WHO WENT OUT 
TO GALLIPOLIS? ON THE BORDERS OF THE SCIOTO IN 1790. 


Pierre Antoine Laforge and Margueritte Gabrielle Colombe 
Champagne his wife were carrying on a haberdashery store in 
Paris, but not having been successful in business, they were 
compelled to abandon it. 

Towards the close of 1789 they read in the public papers 
the announcement that a great stretch of land was for sale at 
a very low price on the borders of the Scioto in the United 
States of North America, and they determined to go out as 
pioneers. They purchased 2 or 300 acres of the uncultivated soil. 
They embarked at Havre (on the ship Patriot, Captain Legros, ) 
on the 19th of February, 1790, to go and take possession and 
establish themselves there with their three children. They had 
a fourth child, still at the breast, but they left it under the 
guardianship of Cne. Rapeau, the mother of C. Laforge. They 
took workmen with them to clear the land and to build; and 
they equipped themselves with tools and agricultural instruments. 

On their arrival in America, C. Laforge hastened to write to 
his mother, Cne. Rapeau. This letter was dated at Alexandria 
in Virginia, May 25th, 1790.* 





*I shall use C. and Cne, as on the MSS henceforth in the transla- 
tion. These were the Parisian designations of 1797. It will be seen below 
that Laforge requests his mail to be addrest to M. Laforge. 

*The MSS so spells the name of the colony. 


*“Wellsburg on the river Ohio, October 1, 1790,” is written and 
erased. 
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In another letter, dated at Gallipolis, first city of the Scioto, 
January 7th, 1790, he says they have reached the lands of the 
Company of the Scioto (October 20th, 1790) at the place de- 
stined for the establishment of the first city, which they have 
agreed to call Gallipolis, i. e., City of the French, as the colony 
is composed of none but Frenchmen. He signs this letter: La- 
forge, judge of the police and of the peace of the city of Gal- 
lipolis. 

By another letter written from Gallipolis March 28th, 1792, 
he recommends that in writing to him they address their letters 
in care of M. Lemegre, merchant in Philadelphia, to be for- 
warded to M. Laforge at Gallipolis on the Ohio, by way of M. 
Marie of Pittsburgh. 

He frequently speaks of the savages or Indians, their close 
neighbors, who give them great uneasiness. 


After drawing the most smiling tableaux of the country 
chosen by the colony he adds: We cannot hide from ourselves 
that all this fair perspective may vanish like a dream; that our 
fate is in the hands of the Indians who are able at a blow either 
to crush us or to pursue us from this pleasant land. Several 
establishments near to us have already undergone this sad lot 
and have perished either by fire or by the sword. All the Ameri- 
cans are jealous of us, and are astonished at our apparent 
security and at the tranquillity of the Indians in our regard. In 
fact, they have so far deprived us of but one of our number, 
whom they have taken captive. But they can at any minute 
they please make us pay dearly for the moment of peace they 
leave us. It is said that as a general rule they are not accustomed 
to do evil to the French, that they love us and they respect us, 
and they call us their fathers, because they think ‘they are de- 
scended from French blood. But this opinion all advantageous 
as it may appear to us, causes us no illusion; all the more since 
we know that the blows of the savages are directed by dip- 
lomatists, by the English, who will not fail to tell them that we 
have become subjects of America as_ residents in that govern- 
ment, and as such we shall be obliged to espouse the cause of 
the Americans against them.” 
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In another place he says that an army composed of Ameri- 
cans and commanded by General Arthur St. Clair had lately 
attacked the savages, there had been several vigorous actions 
but ‘no decisive one; but that on the whole the Americans had 
had the worst of it. Just after his arrival at the Scioto, he saw 
General Arthur St. Clair and the American army going up the 
Ohio on the way to New York* to render an account of their 
small success. They intended to return down the river in the 
springtime of 1792 with a much larger army to harass the 
Indians and compel them to remain tranquil. 

In another letter dated Gallipolis, August, 1792, Laforge 
returns continually with anxiety to the subject of the Indians: 
It is necessary to tell you — he says to his mother —that a very 
great injury to the success of all the settlements in this country 
is the fact that the Americans are at war with the Indians who 
who surround us, and that the war is fostered and nourished 
by England, who supplies the savages with arms, munitions and 
even with officers to lead them. The last campaign was very 
unfortunate for the American army, which was cut to pieces, 
soldiers and officers ; an event that has given us much uneasiness 
and fills us with fear of hostility of the savages who surround 
us on all sides. “Still they have left us at peace up to the 
present. But we do not dare to leave our village where we have 
erected a fort for retreat in case of an attack.” 

“Of the 500 who came here in the beginning, we are now 
not more than 200; because some had not sufficient patience 
' while others were driven away by fear. And as to those who 
remain, more than half are arranging to move away at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

In another letter dated Gallipolis, December 25th, 1792, 
he thanks his mother for two letters he had received from her, 
and he tells her that both he and his wife wish to see her again, 
and that they intend to return to France; but there is a great 
debate between them as to which of them will make the voyage 
first. He feels that it will be he for the reason that his wife 
has lately given birth to a child which is being nursed at present. 





*New York city was at this time the seat of Congress. 
Vol. X¥XVI— 4 
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This letter was the last that C. Laforge wrote his mother. 

Henceforth all communications are from Cne Laforge to 
Cne Rapeau her mother-in-law. On June 24th, 1794, she writes 
from Gallipolis that her husband left Gallipolis on the 18th of 
December, 1793, to descend the beautiful river (the Ohio) as 
far as New Orleans, to embark there for Philadelphia, and 
finally to set sail for France to see his family; that she does 
not know what route he followed, that for the last seven months 
she is alone to conduct the labors of the estate. She gives an 
account of her little family, two boys and two girls; and she 
tells her in writing to address her in care of M. Lemegre, mer- 
chant at Philadelphia. 

After this letter, that is, for something more than three 
years, no news has reached France of either the husband or 
the wife. . 

C. Laforge according to the letter of his wife was to have 
embarked at Philadelphia to return to France about the begin- 
ning of the year 1794. Whereas Cne. Laforge remained at Gal- 
lipolis on the banks of the Ohio, with her four children. 


Our desire is to secure information of this family. 

C. Laforge did not return to France, as his wife’s letter 
announced; and if we recall that he wrote very long and very 
frequent letters to his mother before this period, there is room 
to fear that he had perished either on the way from Gallipolis 
to Philadelphia or between Philadelphia and France. 

M. Lemaigre,® the Philadelphia merchant, with whom he 
seems to have had business, might be able to throw some light 
on the situation: if C. Laforge reached Philadelphia he would 
scarcely have failed to see him, and one might learn from him 
whether he sailed for France, the time of the sailing, the name 
of the ship, and what has been the fate of the ship. 

As to Cne Laforge and her four children in Gallipolis, the 
silence she has maintained since the 26th of June, 1794, justifies 





°“Lemegre,” “Lemaigre,” and “LeMaigre” appear in the MSS. 
Tho it is hard to say for certain that the M is a capital anywhere. I 
have not followed the capitalization of the original, where France, for 
instance, always appears with a small “f”. 
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the fear that some harm has reached her household, that the 
savages or Indians perhaps of whom her husband spoke in his 
letters, who menaced them incessantly, and gave them so much 
uneasiness, have at length possessed themselves of Gallipolis and 
either exterminated the inhabitants or led them into captivity. 

Doubtless it is known in New York what has become of 
the French colony of Gallipolis; they must know whether it 
exists still or has been destroyed. In the first supposition they 
must know over there what has become of Cne. Laforge, wife 
of C. Laforge, judge of the police and of the peace of Gallipolis, 
and what has has been the fate of their four children. In the 
other case, it should be a matter of general knowledge how and 
when the destruction of the colony took place, and whether there 
is any hope still for the survival of its inhabitants. 

We earnestly entreat those persons into whose hands. this 
memoire may fall to assure themselves if at all possible of. the 
existence or non-existence of the Laforge family. In case of 
their existence, to have the individuals who survive to com- 
municate with C. Preau, Notary Public at the Rue de la Mon- 
noye, Paris; and in the contrary supposition, to secure evidence, 
if it can be had, of their decease, either by death certificates, or 
by acts of a notary, and to send them to C. Preau at the address 
given above. 

C. Preau is cousin-german of both the husband and wife; 
he is their uncle a la mode Bretagne,®° * * * and by this 
relationship he was made guardian of their daughter Prudence 
Frances Laforge, who remained in France. 

There has fallen to C. Laforge the succession to the estate 
of C. Rapeau, his mother, who after having’ survived her hus- 
band, died on August 2d, 1797. This succession altho modest 
cannot be but of use to C. Laforge, who if he survives must 
have his wants. 








*Written and erased. 











THE BALLAD OF ‘JAMES BIRD.” 
ITS AUTHORSHIP 





BY C. B. GALBREATH. 





In a contribution entitled “The Battle of Lake Erie in 
Ballad and History,” the writer of this article, in 1911, related 
the story of James Bird and reproduced the old ballad com- 
memorating his heroic service on board the Lawrence and his 

















CHARLES MINER, 


tragic death a year later, for desertion, on the Niagara. In com- 
menting on this quaint, pathetic ballad, it was assumed to have 
been “written by a bard unlearned and unknown, but not with- 
out the gift to tell his story well”, and this positive statement 


was made: 
(52) 
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“Who wrote it is not known. As a local historian observes, the 
author was apparently familiar with the true story of Bird’s home.” 


The contribution to which reference is here made was pub- 
lished in the Ohio Archeological and Historical Publications, 
Volume XX, pages 415 to 456. The purpose of the present 
article is to make known the fact that the author of the ballad 
is no longer “unknown”. The assumption that he was “un- 
learned” must be set aside. The surmise that he was well ac- 
quainted with the family of Bird is fully verified as we shall 
presently see. 

There is now passing through the press a book entitled, 
“Charles Miner, a Pennsylvania Pioneer”,* written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Richardson of Boston, through whose courtesy the 
proof sheets relating to the “Ballad of James Bird” are now 
before the writer. Charles Miner was the author of the ballad. 
The evidence of this is so complete as to leave no room for 
question. 

And who was Charles Miner? The full answer, of course, 
is to be found in Mrs. Richardson’s book, of which only a few 
proof sheets are at hand. We learn from other sources, how- 
ever, that he was born in Norwich, Connecticut, about the year 
1780, that when a boy of nineteen, he moved with his father to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; that he subsequently edited there 
the “Federalist”, a newspaper devoted, as its name indicates, to 
politics. The name of the paper was changed in 1811 to the 
“Gleaner”. Mr. Miner represented his district in Congress from 
1825 to 1829. He was author of a history of Wyoming and 
was “one of the first men in the country to introduce and write 
upon the silk growing industry”. 

He was author of an expression that has found a permanent 
place in our language. That expression is, “an axe to grind.” 
Here it is with its context: 





* This book is now in print. It is republished, with additions, from 
the Proceedings of the Wyoming (Pennsylvania) Historical and Genea- 
logical Society, and makes a substantial volume of 195 pages, including 
5 pages of index. 
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“When I see a merchant over-polite to his customers, begging them 
to take a little candy and throwing half his goods on the counter, — 
thinks I, that man has an axe to grind.” 


“An axe to grind” fills a distinctive place in our vernacular, 
and we may well wonder how our Revolutionary forefathers got 
along without it. Is it possible that there were in those days not 
so many axes to grind? 

Mr. Miner published, in his paper, the Gleaner, late in 1814, 
“the Ballad of James Bird.” As published there, it contains 
one stanza that does not appear in Volume XX of. the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Publications, page 419. It should 
follow the eighth stanza on that page and reads: 


“Soon he came when noble Perry 
Had assembled all his fleet; 

There the gallant Bird enlisted, 
Hoping soon the foe to meet.” 


This stanza appears in other prints of the ballad, and it 
probably was unintentionally omitted in copying for republica- 
tion. Other variations from the original are not material. 

Fortunately Mr. Miner, himself, left an account of the 
incidents set forth in the ballad. In the Gleaner of April 28, 
1815, he wrote: 


“At the commencement of the late war, a company of men from 
Kingston, in this county, under the command of Captain Thomas, volun- 
teered their services to the government. When the fatal disaster befell 
our army under Gen. Hull of Detroit, and large reinforcements were 
wanted, the Kingston Volunteers were called upon to do their tour of 
duty. They marched with alacrity, and remained under the command of 
General Harrison, until the reduction of Upper Canada rendered it pru- 
dent to dispense with their further services. 

“Among the volunteers was a young man by the name of James 
Bird, aged about twenty years; he was born in Exeter, where his parents 
now reside. Bird enlisted in the Marines while at Erie, and in the mem- 
orable engagement of September 10th served on board the Lawrence, 
under the immediate command of Commodore Perry.” 

“The following notice of his conduct in the engagement was de- 
rived from Mr. Carkhuff, one of the Volunteers, and appears in the 
Gleaner of Nov. 26, 1813:— 
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ce 


James Bird, son of Mr. J. Bird, of Exeter, was on board the 
Lawrence with the gallant Perry on the glorious tenth of September. 
The battle raged — many a poor fellow fell around him — Bird did his 
duty like a hero. Towards the close of the engagement, a cannister shot 
struck him on the shoulder as he was stooping to his gun. He was 
instantly covered with blood, and his officer ordered him below. He 
ventured to disobey, preferring to do duty while he’ had life, to abandon- 
ing his post. But the blood flowed so fast that another order was issued 
to go below. He ran down—got a hasty bandage on the wound, came 
again on deck, and although his left arm was useless, yet he handed 
cartridges, and performed the utmost service in his power with his right, 


,” 


until the stars and stripes waved gloriously, victorious over the foe’. 


After thus quoting from Mr. Carkhuff, Mr. Miner con- 
tinues : ; 


“The following extract of a letter from Bird, will speak for itself, 
and show the vicissitudes of fortune, attending a state of war. I called 
on his parents for the letter. His father was not at home, — the anguish 
and the tears of his mother made me almost regret that I had mentioned 
the painful subject. If you, reader, had been there, I think you would 
have agreed with me, that the public ought to reap great and certain 
benefits from a war that creates so many causes of private grief, —I do 
not mean to complain of any officer, or of any man, but I could not 
help thinking that the bravery and good conduct of Bird in the battle, 
might have plead for his pardon. Hull gave up a whole army, yet he 
was pardoned. Brack murdered poor Dixon, but was not sentenced to 
die. Bird had performed more service than either, and his crime was 
much less injurious or malignant, but there was no pardon for him. 
It was the fortune of war. Indeed war is a cruel monster, at least I 
thought so when I reflected on the death of the brave Bird, and saw his 
mother’s tears. But I detain you from the letter :— 


‘DEAR PARENTS, 

‘I take my pen in hand to write a few words to you which will 
bring bad news; but do not lament, nor make sad moans for the loss 
of your first beloved and dearest son James. 

‘Dear Parents, brothers and sister, relations and friends, I do write 
to you a most sad and dismal letter, such as never before came from 
any of your beloved children. I have often sat down and wrote a few 
lines to you with pleasure; but I am sorry at present to let you know 
my sad and deplorable situation. I am the most miserable and desolate 
child of the family,— Dear Parents, let my brothers and sister read this 
letter, for it is the last they can ever receive from my hand, for by the 
laws of our country I am doomed and sentenced to death, for deserting 
from the marines at Lake Erie, and am now confined on board the 
United States brig Niagara. ; 
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‘And O! loving Parents, my time is but short here on earth. I 
have but a few moments to make my peace with my Maker, —I leave 
you only for a short time here in this most troublesome world; but I 
hope that by constant prayer, we shall meet in the world above to part 
no more.’ 

“(The remaining part of the letter consists of urgent and pressing 
requests to his friends to prepare for their end, and in expressions of a 
lively hope of salvation for himself.) 

‘I remain your most affectionate and beloved son until death; so 
Amen, This from me, 

‘November the 9th, 1814. James Birp.’ 


“Soon after the receipt of this letter, there came another from an 
officer on board the squadron stating the execution of Bird, the next day. 
So perished as brave a soldier as belonged to the army.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Miner wrote with strict fidelity to 
the facts as he understood them. Here are the concluding 
stanzas of the ballad as they originally appeared: 


And did Bird receive a pension? 

Was he to his friends restored? 
No; nor never to his bosom 

Clasped the maid his heart adored. 


But there came most dismal tidings 
From Lake Erie’s distant shore; 

Better far if Bird had perished 
Midst the battle’s awful roar. 


“Dearest Parents,” said the letter, 
“This will bring sad news to you; 

Do not mourn your first beloved, 
Though this brings his last adieu. 


“T must suffer for deserting 
From the brig Niagara; 
Read this letter, brothers, sister, 
’Tis the last you'll hear from me.” 


Sad and gloomy was the morning 
Bird was ordered out to die; 
Where’s the breast not dead to pity 

But for him would heave a sigh? 


Lo! he fought so brave at Erie, 
Freely bled and nobly dared; 

Let his courage plead for mercy, 
Let his precious life be spared. 
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See him march and bear his fetters; 
Hark! they clank upon the ear; 
But his step is firm and manly, 
For his heart ne’er harbored fear. 


See him kneel upon his coffin, 
Sure his death can do no good; 

Spare him! spare! O God, they shoot him! 
Oh! his bosom streams with blood. 


Farewell Bird, farewell forever; 
Friends at home he’ll see no more; 
But his mangled corpse lies buried 
On Lake Erie’s distant shore. 


In the contribution entitled “The Battle of Lake Erie in 
Ballad and History”, what purports to be the true history of 
James Bird was evidently gathered from the government au- 
thorities who were responsible for his arrest and execution. The 
story presented here is from the viewpoint of Bird’s relatives 
and neighbors. Both are necessary to a just and impartial view. 
In many features the two accounts agree. In matters of con- 
troversy, the reader will come to his own conclusion. But, even 
at this late date, there will be general regret that Bird’s heroic 
service in the battle of Lake Erie did not “plead for mercy,” 
stay the stern hand of the executioner and restore him to his 
home and friends. 
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BY SARAH J. CUTLER, MARIETTA. 





Among the hills of southern Ohio in that portion now in- 
cluded in the county of Athens the sound of the woodman’s 
axe broke oftentimes the forest quiet during the winter of 
1797-98. A vigorous pioneer was making a clearing upon a 
few acres of ground and building a log cabin to which to bring 
his family. 

For miles around the unbroken forest stretched away. 
Huge sycamores traced the courses of the streams, while beech, 
oak, maple, hickory and walnut covered the lowlands and hill- 
sides with: their vigorous growth. To make the preliminary 
clearing was no light task. The sturdy arm of Lieutenant George 
Ewing, the wielder of the axe, needed to use all its strength 
against the giant hardwoods of this primeval forest. Under 
this luxuriant growth, the quick eye of a young New Englander 
had seen a year before the fertile properties of the soil. From 
a little settlement on the Muskingum River twenty miles to the 
northeast he had cut a bridle path through the woods to this 
place where he owned a large tract of land. This vigorous man 
of thirty-two years, Ephraim Cutler by name eldest son of 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler of Hamilton, Mass., had come to the 
western. country in 1795, and now determined to make a perma- 
nent settlement on this spot which he found “exceedingly fertile 
and well watered.” 

The lands were in the Ohio Company’s purchase in that 
section which is now Ames Township of Athens County. They 
lay along the course of a tributary of the Hockhocking River 
which having thirteen branches received from early explorers, 
so runs tradition, the name of Federal Creek, suggestive of the 
thirteen colonies now united in one nation. 

Ephraim Cutler had engaged in his scheme of settlement 
Lieutenant George Ewing and Capt. Benjamin Brown, and as 


(58) 
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we have seen, Lieut. Ewing built his cabin and moved his family 
there in March, 1798. 

The next year in May, Ephraim Cutler and Capt. Brown, 
having cleared their little plots of ground and prepared tem- 
porary shelter, brought thither too their wives and children. 
From spring rains the waters of the creeks had been raised 
sufficiently to solve some problems of transportation. Goods 
and furniture were loaded on to pirogues and sent to the new 
home by way of the Muskingum to the Ohio, downward on 
this river to the mouth of the Hockhocking River, from thence 
up this stream and Federal Creek to within two miles of the 
new clearing. The distance traversed by this circuitous route 
was eighty miles and the time consumed in the journey six or 
seven days. 

The families were brought across country from Waterford 
twenty miles by a newly cut path through the wilderness, a path 
which led across creeks swollen in freshet and involved the 
little party in perilous experiences. 

Neighbors, these three families of Brown, Ewing and Cutler 
called themselves, though from one to two miles apart. But 
paths were soon cut through the woods to the different homes 
and in the kindly helpfulness of pioneer life they were closely 
united. 

To the new settlement thus started there came frequent ad- 
ditions until two years later there were in the township, by that 
time incorporated under the name of Ames, one hundred and 
sixty-one persons, and steady increase came in the years follow- 
ing. This growing population consisted not alone of men and 
women, for in the scattered cabins boys and girls were growing 
up with that vigor of physical development which healthy labor 
and free range of woods and hills gave in remarkable degree. 
Many an anxious thought, however, did parents give to the men- 
tal training of their children. They secured, whenever possible, 
the services of a teacher, and as early as 1801 a school was 
taught by Moses Everett, a young graduate of Harvard, in a 
room ‘of Ephraim Cutler’s house. The subsequent terms of 
school no doubt were irregular, but one term we know closed 
on April 13, 1803, for then a quaint little testimonial was drawn 
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up by the pupils, giving to their teacher, Charles Cutler, another 
Harvard alumnus and a brother of Ephraim Cutler, their 
“tribute of thanks”, speaking with innocent pride of “the prog- 
ress we have made under the disadvantages which both you and 
we have had to encounter”, attributing this progress to their 
teacher’s “uncommon skill and unwearied diligence”, and con- 
cluding ‘with the assurance that “while the vital spark continues 
to warm our hearts the name of Mr. Cutler shall be had in 
grateful remembrance by us”. 

The little group of twenty signed it, the oldest a young 
man over twenty, but the most of them doubtless lads and 
lasses of the early teens and the names they subscribed were 
these: Geo. Ewing, Jr., Abigail Ewing, Sally Ewing, Rachel 
Ewing, Hannah H. Ewing, Thomas Ewing, John Brown, 
Richard Lenox, Samuel Brown, Aphia Brown, Patience Brown, 
~ Anna Steine, John Boyles, Eleanor Lenox, Joseph Brown, Mar- 
tin Boyles, Jane H. Ewing, Abraham Lenox, John Lenox, James 
Lenox. 

Some of these no doubt had learned to read during the term 
just passed, but scanty opportunity would they have to exercise 
their newly acquired accomplishment. 

It is true that Ephraim Cutler took the United States 
Gazette published in Philadelphia, but that “except by fortunate 
accident did not arrive much oftener than once in three months,” 
and being by no means even a sixteen page issue, the numbers 
hardly sufficed for the intellectual food of the settlement though 
it was loaned far and wide with the liberality of pioneer custom. 

Not many books could be brought in the toilsome journey 
over the mountains and down the rivers to this wilderness. The 
Bible doubtless was to be found in the scattered cabins, where 
no other book was owned. Young Thomas Ewing read until 
he knew almost by heart Watts’ Psalms and Hymns and the 
Vicar of Wakefield; but with all his eagerness to read he could 
find little else to interest him. 

A few spelling books and arithmetics would be a necessity 
in the school room, though uniformity was not rigidly enforced 
and a pioneer teacher must perforce use a flexibility in the mat- 
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ter of school room equipment that would horrify a modern 
educational precision. 

Recalling her early experiences as a country school teacher 
in the early decades of the last century, an old lady long after 
used to tell with quiet amusement of a little boy who was sent 
to school with a theological treatise on predestination as the 
book from which he was to be initiated into the mysteries of 
reading and spelling. “And did you do it?” was the astonished 
query. “Yes”, she answered with a little satisfied nod of the 
head and the ring of triumph in her voice. “Yes, I did it. I 
taught him to read.” 

The intellectual need of their growing community was 
prominent in the thoughts of these busy pioneers. This became 
evident at a public meeting in the autumn of 1802 called 
primarily to devise means to improve their roads. This im- 
portant matter was enough to engross their undivided attention. 
Their nearest outlet to the older settlement was twenty miles 
away at the mills on Wolf Creek near its entrance into the 
beautiful Muskingum. The way thither was as yet but little 
more than a pack horse trail. Some eight miles west a little 
settlement was springing up on the banks of Sunday Creek, 
a tributary of the Hockhocking River, and with these friends 
and neighbors they particularly desired communication. 

The difficulties to be overcome in perfecting these high- 
ways and the measure of their own resources therefor needed 
to be thoroughly canvassed, but nevertheless, their discussions 
took a wider range. 

They had brought with them from their eastern homes 
those ideas embodied in the famous clause of the Ordinance of 
1787. “Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

Schools they were indeed ready to sustain whenever prac- 
ticable, but something more they desired, and to secure for 
themselves and their children the more liberal culture coming 
from acquaintance with literature, the suggestion was made 
that a public library be founded. 
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It may seem to us now a simple enough proposition, but 
recalling in imagination the setting given by circumstances we 
may more justly term it an audacious project. The sturdy men 
of this group with bronzed faces and toilworn hands, toughened 
in sinew by wielding the axe and saw, had come to this meet- 
ing doubtless wearing their every day homespun and buckskin 
garments. There was about them no atmosphere of the cloister 
or study. The log cabin where they met, even though it were 
the acme of pioneer splendor, a hewn log house, would suggest 
little connection with art or literature. The forest edge could 
not be even yet far removed from the house, and happy would 
be that settler from whose few acres of clearing the giant 
stumps were all removed. 

The nearest neighbors doubtless came on foot, the paltry 
two or three miles from their homes, but the horses of the more 
distant travelers from seven or eight miles away would be 
tethered here and there to the nearby saplings. Incongruities 
indeed there were between the facts of outward circumstance and 
this scheme of a public library. 

One might suppose, too, that pioneer life would leave little 
leisure for the use of books if they could be obtained. These 
pioneers were busy toilers. They had to wrestle against the 
luxuriance as well as the contrarieties of nature: The wild 
beast of the forest must be subdued, and guard kept against 
the depredations of Indian hunters. Their wants must be sup- 
plied by domestic manufacture, the emergencies of their new 
life met by their own ingenious contrivances. In spite of all 
this, however, they would find time to read because they hungered 
for it, the parents because of what they remembered in their 
eastern homes, the children because of what they had heard 
from their elders. They knew that the long winter evenings 
always came in course when, though many hands must be kept 
busy with household work, the younger ones could exercise their 
accomplishments and read aloud to the busy fireside group. 
And into those cabin kitchens, if candles perchance were lacking, 
pine knots from the forest could be brought for their lighting. 

The greatest practical difficulty was to get any money with 
which to buy books. 
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It is hard for us to realize the scarcity of money among 
these pioneers. Their personal wants were supplied by the 
products of the forests and the cleared acres. There was but 
little surplus, and for that little there was no market. All the 
small settlements about them were in the same condition. What- 
ever money they obtained must be used for taxes or applied 
on payments for their land for which many were still in debt. 
A lad of the settlement, A. G. Brown, said in later years: “So 
scarce was money that I can hardly remember ever seeing a 
piece of coin till I was a well-grown boy. It was with difficulty 
we obtained enough to pay our taxes and buy tea for Mother. 
As for clothes and other things, we either depended on the 
forests for them, or bartered for them or did without.” The 
commercial transactions of the settlers were carried on by 
exchange. It was a notable business venture when a young man 
raised a little crop of hemp and took it by canoe a distance of 
some sixty miles on a circuitous route by Federal Creek into 
the Hockhocking River, down this stream to the Ohio, then up 
its current to Marietta, where the first colony in the North- 
west Territory had been planted some twelve years before. No 
doubt the small sum of money received therefor seemed to him 
and his companions a little fortune. 

So the financial side of the library project was a very serious 
matter. Among the plans to solve this problem one proposal 
met with peculiar favor, especially with the younger men. This 
suggestion came from Mr. Josiah True of the Sunday Creek 
settlement. He proposed that they catch coons and send their 
skins to Boston for sale by Samuel Brown who expected to go 
East in a wagon before many seasons. The plan was feasible. 
The skins of bears, raccoons and other animals would find a 
ready sale for cash. The young men were skillful hunters and 
wild animals still haunted the adjacent forests in sufficient abun- 
dance for their purpose. Indeed the country adjoining the set- 
tlement on the north and west was visited by hunting parties of 
Indians for ten years after this. So, with hopeful plans to 
busy their thoughts, the little company separated to seek their 
scattered homes and no doubt the project was one much dis- 
cussed during the coming months. Thought and speech resulted 
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in vigorous action. The suggested fur-hunts were carried out 
and by the time Esquire Samuel Brown was ready for his trip 
eastward in his wagon, there was some money collected to be 
put into his hands, and a quantity of peltry to be disposed of 
for the benefit of the library fund. Thomas Ewing, a lad of 
fifteen, told in after years that he contributed all his available 
wealth — “ten coon skins.” 

So far in this sketch the facts stated are based upon the 
testimony, recorded in after years, of some of the founders of 
the library; the local color is in accordance with portrayals of 
pioneer times given by early settlers. The facts are reliable 
for accuracy, but very naturally there is a slight confusion as 
to dates. That meeting of settlers beginning with a road’s pro- 
ject and ending in a library discussion is attributed by different 
authorities to three dates, viz.: the fall of 1801, of 1802, and 
of 1803. Whichever date is correct it is certain that the care- 
ful savings, the venturesome efforts involved in securing money 
and furs could not hastily be carried throufh. At this point 
however we begin to have the evidence of original documents 
in the history of this library, and a record of dates which is 
unimpeachable. A battered, timeworn record book with less 
than a score of yellowed leaves has survived this more than a 
hundred years and keeps guard yet over its ancient companions 
on the library shelves. The front page is adorned with a pen 
drawing where the name of the association and date are given, 
embellished with scrolls, with trailing vines of rosebuds and 
leaves and a pile of books in careful perspective. This was 
drawn by the clerkly pen of Moses Everett, a young graduate 
of Harvard University and cousin of Ephraim Cutler. With his 
neat penmanship, too, the laws and regulations are inscribed 
on the succeeding pages. 

Minutes of business transacted at various times are recorded 
in this book until 1820. After that the stubs of cut out leaves 
furnish us only with curiosity as to what was recorded thereon, 
and regret for the ruthless shears. A second blank book takes 
up the records in 1824 and continues them as long as the library 
had a public existence. Turning these yellow leaves we find the 
history of this intellectual venture spread out before us. 
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The preamble to the laws of the association appears in 
the following words: 

“Considering the many beneficial effects which social 
libraries are calculated to produce in societies where they are 
established both as a source of rational entertainment and instruc- 
tion; we, the subscribers wishing to participate in these bless- 
ings agree to form ourselves into a society for this purpose under 
the title of the Western Library Association in the Town of 
Ames.” 

The formal title of the library, The Western Library As- 
sociation, is here given, but in Ohio it is at present better known 
by the sobriquet of “The Coonskin Library.” It is not known 
when this title was first bestowed upon it in popular speech. 
It is, of course, unofficial. Some interested in the library have 
resented the term, but it is not in the least derogatory. Rather 
does it give in suggestive phrase a swift vision of that condition 
of “high thinking with plain living” which was the glory of the 
early days of our republic. The library was not purchased 
wholly with coonskins it is true, but the picturesque epithet 
conveys a truer idea of the peculiarities of its origin than the 
sedateness of its official title could give us. 

It seems by the entries in this record book, that at a meet- 
ing held at the house of Christopher Harrold on February 2d, 
1804, twenty-five articles were adopted as the rules and regula- 
tions of the society. 

Very full and precise are these regulations. The value of 
the shares is placed at $2.50. An executive committee of three, 
one of whom was to be the librarian was to be elected annually. 
The manner in which future members shall be received is care- 
fully specified. 

Subscribers are entitled to draw books to the value of two- 
thirds of their share or shares, the price of each volume being 
marked upon it. The books are to be drawn out quarterly from 
the first day of May to the last day of October and monthly 
thereafter to the last day of April, thus recognizing the busy 
time of the pioneer and the greater opportunity for reading in 
the long winter evenings. 
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To keep up the funds an annual tax of twenty-five cents 
was laid on the members. The adjusting of fines and penalties 
make the subject of many of the articles. The regulations seem 
rather drastic. For instance, a member who shall lend a book 
to a non-subscriber shall be fined fifty cents for the first offense, 
suspended from the privilege of drawing books, for the second, 
and for the third offense shall forfeit his share. 

Burns, grease spots, and torn places are rigidly fined accord- 
ing to their dimensions. Thumb marks and ordinary soiling, 
turned down leaves and fire cracks were given due penalty. 

A refusal to pay these fines at the annual meeting of the 
Association would subject the offender to the loss of his 
privileges until all arrearages were made up, and if he failed 
to do this within one year he would forfeit his share. 

Failure to return books exactly at the appointed time 
brings the unhappy delinquent under the fine of fifty cents, no 
small sum in those days, but probably with a just appreciation 
of the difficulties of backwoods traveling and the knowledge 
that with his best efforts the shareholder from seven or eight 
miles away might be delayed by swollen creeks, fallen trees or 
bottomless mud holes the provision is made that shall a mem- 
ber “feel himself aggrieved by the decision of the committee 
he may appeal to the meeting which shall consider of his excuse 
and may remit the fine.” Each member is allowed as many 
votes as he holds shares and it is also permitted that votes may 
be given by proxy in all cases” — another side light on the dif- 
ficulty anticipated.in getting to the place of meeting. The money 
earned by such strenuous efforts to pay for shares was not to 
be lightly regarded, but held as an investment, so article six 
provided for the orderly transfer of shares, if desired, to any 
other resident of the township. 

On the whole a more business like and methodical set, of 
regulations could. hardly have been drawn. One wonders how 
rigidly they were: afterwards enforced, whether every tear and 
grease spot,was. duly measured, and one: suspects that with the 
departure soon after of zealous young college-bred Moses 
Everett much of the rigor of the rules fell into abeyance. The 
records show however that sometimes penalties were duly im- 
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poséd and fines paid. Judging from the‘condition of the original 
books which have come down through these many decades the 
books were handled: with due respect and care by, their readers. 

On the second:-day of February, 1864, these articles were 
adopted: On April first five persons paid for their shares, viz.: 
Ephraim €utler, four shares’; Jason Rice, two shares; Sylvanus 
Ames, two shares; Benj:"L. Brown, one share; David Boils (or 
Boyles), one’ share. These payments therefore amounted to 
twenty-five dollars. The rest of the subscribers, apparently, 
expected to pay for their shares by the sales of furs made for 
them by Samuel Brown in his proposed trip eastward, for we 
do not find any receipt of further money until Desemther 7th, 
1804, when a long list appears. 

Before the middle of August, Samuel Brown was in Boston 
and its vicinity and had delivered his letters‘of introduction to 
the Rev. Thaddeus Harris and the Rev. Manasseh*Cutler. These 
‘tien, well ‘fitted for their task, ‘made“selectionef the books 
for the new library. According to the récotd the purchase was 
made August 15th, 1804. The number of volumes purchased 
was fifty-one, the money paid, including some. incidental ex- 
penses, amounted to $73.50. 

Having fittished his:business in Boston, Mr. Brown started 
on his return journey to the Ohio, bearing with him the books 
so eagerly awaited in the scattered cabins on Federal Creek." 

As Mr. Brown brought other articles than the books with 
him, it is likely that he was still using his light wagon as he 
passed through New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is possible, 
however, that on reaching the Ohio he transferred his luggage 
to a flat boat for transport down the river to Marietta, whence 
he might go with horses the rest of his homeward way. At 
‘any rate, in the recollection of Thomas Ewing years later he 
recalled the event, ‘the books finally reached the Ames settlement 
in a sack on a pack horse. “I was present,” he says, “at the 
untying of the sack and the pouring out of the treasure.” The 
date of the arrival of the books is not recorded, ‘but at a regular 
meeting of the Association held at the house of Sylvanus Ames 
on November 17th, 1804, it was formally: voted, “to dcecept 
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fifty-one books purchased by Samuel Brown as common prop- 
erty of the Association.” 

At this meeting twelve men are credited with paying for 
their shares, four paying for two shares each. That so many 
subscriptions could be paid up at this time is probably due to 
the settlement which Samuel Brown doubtless made on his 
return with those who had sent furs by him to the eastern 
market. The number taking shares the first year was twenty- 
four. 

The following names compose this list to which are added, 
seven who paid for shares a month later. Daniel Withes [Wee- 
thee], Josiah True, Timothy Wilkins, William Green, Martin 
Boils, Benj. A. Brown, Samuel Brown, Esqr., Samuel Brown, Jr., 
George Ewing, George Ewing, Jr., Simon Converse, Christopher 
Harrold, Edna Dorr, Geo. Ewing, Sr., George Wolfe, Nat. 
Woodbury, Ezra Green and Ames Linscott. 


That some of those whose names appear in this list were 
mighty hunters is well established by trustworthy tradition. A 
story related in Walker’s History of Athens County of Josiah 
True, the young man who first proposed the sale of skins as 
a means to raise money for the library, is typical of that pioneer 
life. “Josiah True and another young man chased a bear into 
a cave where they succeeded in shooting the animal in a narrow 
passage, and having fastened a hickory withe to his nose, were 
about to drag it to the open air. Mr. True entered the cave 
and got behind the dead bear to assist Tuttle in shoving it out 
when another bear hitherto unobserved came rushing from the 
rear end of the cave directly on and over True’s back, crush- 
ing him down on his face with great violence, and so made its 
escape out of the cave.” 

At the meeting of the Association December 17th, 1804, 
votes were cast for librarian, and to Ephraim Cutler fell the 
honor of being elected the first incumbent of that office. It 
must have been a moment of exceeding interest, when, according 
to vote, the members drew for the order of choice of the books. 
Who it was who felt the thrill of exultation in drawing first 
choice, or what he chose, can never be known. The entries 
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giving such information were on the pages long ago cut out 
from the record book. 

On Jan. 7th, 1805, the first annual meeting in due course 
was held at the house of Ephraim Cutler, the new librarian. 
His short tenure of office was lengthened to extend through 
the year, and Daniel Weethee and Benj. Brown were elected 
to share with him the duties of the standing committee, whose 
members by the constitution had entire charge of the library 
during their tenure of office. 

After this orderly beginning the records are given year 
by year, with but two or three omissions of stated meetings of 
the Association. Modifications of their original regulations 
were found necessary more than once, such modifications arising 
often, it is apparent, from the difficulty of getting about in a 
country still heavily timbered, with its newly cut roads almost 
impassable from mud in the winter season. 

That taxes and fines were not always promptly paid is 
quite evident, and resolutions concerning the collection of ar- 
rearages not uncommonly appear in the reports of the action 
of the directors, while lists of delinquents occupy considerable 
space from time to time in the records. In 1813 at the January 
meeting it was resolved: “that the shares of all delinquent 
shareholders failing to settle their arrearages within six months 
shall be sold at auction,” and the order is given for the notifica- 
tion to the shareholders concerned. In course of time it came 
about that arrearages of several dollars were settled by notes 
given to the directors. 

Honorable and worthy names make up these lists of delin- 
quents and in due time, no doubt, the good folk bearing them 
paid their just debts, but time was short and hill roads were 
long, harvest days were busy and winter daylight brief in span 
while the lure, too, of an ever westering frontier caused 
removals even from the midst of so young a settlement as 
Ames. So it is that appreciation of the intelligent interest in 
the library manifested by the records is more just than criticism 
of certain failures, and no students of the records now whose 
ancestors were shareholders, do well to cherish a pharisaic con- 
tempt toward these delinquents, for the chances are exceedingly 
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strong that in these lists will be found the names of these same 
ancestors. The price of shares first fixed at $2.50 was raised 
to $4.00 in 1819, then to $5.00 in 1842. 

By. the time of the annual meeting in 1807 the need for 
a bookcase was recognized and it was voted to provide one from 
the funds of the society. At a much later date, in 1853, a vote 
is recorded to buy a new case, but no record can be found that 
the resolution was carried out, so it is uncertain whether the 
case now containing the books was purchased under the first 
resolution or the last. In its plain severity of outline it might 
belong to either period. 

The record of four years is missing as stated before, but 
in the fifty-three years of which record is preserved, the 
librarians appear as follows: Ephraim Cutler, John Brown, 
Benj. Brown, Ezra Walker, Geo. Walker, Nathaniel Shepard, 
Sabinus Rice, Henry Brawley, Jason Rice, Geo. Walker, Jr., 
J. T. Glazier. 

Three directors and a treasurer each year were elected 
and sworn in. Different members of a family frequently served, 
and the same name often appears. The list viz.: Cutler, Brown, 
Weethee, Green, Hamilton, Beaumont, Fuller, Ames, Ewing, 
Walker, True, Boyles, Boarman, Rice, Glazier, Wolf, Henry, 
Dean, Dickey, Fulton, M’Dougal, Brawley, Howe, Wyatt, Carter, 
represents in most cases, many, many re-elections and years 
of faithful service. An occasional fine for non-attendance is 
charged against an officer, but the meetings were regularly 
held the first of each year as long as the library had public 
existence, as attested by the records. No doubt the zeal of its 
first days abated somewhat, for there is no evidence that the 
rigorous article 9 of the constitution requiring the committee to 
meet on the first Monday of May and August and from Novem- 
ber to May, the first Monday in each month precisely at nine 
o’clock A. M. to examine books, lay fines and do other business 
of the'society and prepare for the draft which shall begin 
precisely at one o’clock P. M. was for long obeyed. It was 
voted in January, 1808, to allow to librarians “such compensa- 
tion as they thmk proper”, but no further entry is made on 
this subject, and it is not known whether this was done. 
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At the annual meeting in 1808 the directors elected. are 
instructed to take such measures as they see fit to have the library 
incorporated. Among the archives is found a copy of the “Act 
to incorporate the Western Library Association.” This is dated 
February 19th, 1810, and duly constitutes the library in the 
depths of the Ohio forests, “a body politic and corporate in 
law,” capable of suing and being sued, pleading.and being im- 
pleaded in any court in this state.” And the names of Edward 
Tiffin, speaker of the House and Duncan M’Arthur, speaker 
of the Senate, give official sanction to the document. 

Some years after the founding of the library, changing con- 
ditions led to a swarm from the original literary hive. 

Some eight to ten miles west of the lands on Federal Creek 
first cleared in 1798, a creek known as Sunday Creek found its 
way between forested hills to the Hockhocking the “bottle river” 
of Indian nomenclature, and thither as early as 1799 two hardy 
young men, Daniel Weethee and Josiah True found their way 
through the woods guided by their compasses, began to clear 
the ground and build their log cabins. These young men and 
their brides whom after three years of lonely life they had 
persuaded to share their remote homes, took an active interest 
in the formation of the library, and their names still stand. in 
the faded list of original proprietors. 

These westward settlements on Sunday Creek grew and 
in 1811 the district was organized as a separate township to 
which was given the name of Dover. Other proprietors of the 
library had come hither. The difficulties of the trail back to 
Federal Creek were hardly at all decreased and it is not sur- 
prising to find an entry appearing in the records of 1816, direct- 
ing that one of the directors should be chosen from among the 
shareholders resident in Dover and that “provided the number 
of shareholders reached twelve, a certain proportion of books 
should be kept in his care for their use with provision for 
changing the set of books every six months. 

This plan was presumably carried out but its disadvantages 
were many, and fourteen years later at the annual business 
meeting, it was resolved: “That the shareholders of this society 
living in Dover be allowed, on forming a new library Society 
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to withdraw their equal share of the books and other funds 
of the society.” Arrangements were made also to call in all 
the books of the Association and to make an equitable division 
thereof. So it came about that the Dover Library Association 
was formed and incorporated. Daniel Weethee, Alanson Hib- 
bard, Azariah Pratt, Josiah True, John B. Johnson, William 
Hyde and John Pugsley became the incorporators. 

The first librarian of the Dover Library Association was 
E. Hibbard, and following him Azariah Pratt, D. Hibbard, John 
True and Josiah True. When the last named died in 1855, the 
books were at his house and continued under the custody of 
his son Austin True for many years. There had been additions 
to the 104 volumes sent over to Dover in 1830, soine as late as 
the time of Dickens’ publications, but the bulk of the books 
bore an ancient look indeed when in the fifties young Hiram 
True, grandson of Josiah True, sought books to read in the time- 
honored collection. 

Within recent years, this Hiram True, an honored physician 
of McConnelsville, Ohio, has recorded his impression of the 
substantial leather bound volumes. Frayed edges and loosened 
covers gave evidence of use in times gone by. The thick, porous, 
coffee-colored paper with the clear type, the long “s” and the 
lower corner catch word ail spoke of past fashions in printing 
and book making. When the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
turned attention in unusual degree to the relics of pioneer days 
east and west some of the books of the Dover Library Asso- 
ciation were taken by Gen. Thos. Ewing (son of Hon. Thos. 
Ewing) to the Exposition at Philadelphia and there placed in 
a suitable department for exhibition. Returned in due time 
to Gen. Ewing at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., the box of books 
was there when the house was destroyed by fire. Though 
rescued, the volumes when the box was opened, were found 
so scorched and water soaked as to be almost ruined. Those 
in the best condition were taken out by Mrs. E. S. Martin, 
granddaughter of Hon. Thos. Ewing, and have since been pre- 
served by her in her home at New Straitsville, Ohio. The 
portion of the library remaining in Dover township was finally 
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given into the custody of the Athens County Pioneer Associa- 
tion and is kept in the library of the Ohio University at Athens. 

Energy, ingenuity, method and carefulness certainly were 
displayed in the inception and subsequent management of this 
pioneer library, but what, we may ask, were the books for which 
so much effort was expended? Some analysis of the first pur- 
chase and subsequent additions must hold interest for us. 

This original purchase was selected, be it remembered, by 
two clergymen of Boston or vicinity, Rev. Dr. Cutler and Rev. 
Thaddeus M. Harris, men fitted by general information and 
education to make wise choice. Dr. Cutler, too, knew well the 
character of the future readers. As an agent for the Ohio 
Company he had not only been instrumental in making pur- 
chase of the lands and securing for colonists of the northwest 
territory an ordinance for their government, of exceptional 
merit, but his personal acquaintance among the pioneers was 
intimate and extended. Not only books but readers would be 
considered by these men selected to make the purchase. 

It is with some interest that No. 1 in the original catalogue 
is inspected after the lapse of more than a century since the 
numbering was made. It is a small, leather bound volume of 
somewhat less than two hundred pages bearing the title: 


The History of America 
Books IX and X 
Containing 
The History of Virginia 
To the Year 1688 
And of New England 

To the Year 1652 


By William Robertson, D.D. 


At the bottom of the title page is the statement: 


Walpole, New Hampshire 
Printed for Thomas & Thomas 


By David Carlisle 
1800. 


History thus led the way in the Coonskin Library and 
works of an historical nature formed always a large part of 
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the book list. Ten volumes among the fifty-one of the first 
purchase bear the name of Goldsmith, still thirty years after 
his death a popular author. Among them would be found his 
poetry, as well as his histories, and his “Animated Nature”. 
Ramsey’s History of the American Revolution would be eagerly 
read by the old soldiers who had come in such numbers to 
retrieve their fallen fortunes in the new country. Playfair’s 
“History of Jacobinism” had the interest of current events in 
those times so near the French Revolution, while short biog- 
raphies of Columbus, Cortez and Pizarro would appeal readily 
to these new American pathfinders. 

Some half dozen volumes contained sermons and religious 
reflections and Burgh’s “Dignity of Human Nature” was a good 
example of the moral essays read and assimilated by our fore- 
fathers with patient thought and sturdy comprehension. As 
the leaves of this latter volume are turned today, the question 
will intrude, whether many readers of the present would as 
faithfully peruse its pages. The book shows signs of use. In- 
deed the investigation into condition provided for by the article 
nine of the constitution seems in this case to have been duly 
performed, for on a blank leaf are written varying statements 
by which one learns, for instance, that on page 81 is a “grease 
spot” that page 236 is “torn %4 inch in in the side margin” that 
page 283 was marked by “two spots” with more items following 
which show that the “Dignity of Human Nature” created in- 
terest enough among the dwellers in scattered farmhouses to 
leave suggestive tokens of perusal on the tough yellow pages. 

For the inquisitive seeker of facts there was ready Harris’ 
“Minor Encyclopedia” in four volumes while Morse’s Geography 
and his Gazetteer with their maps supplied any student with a 
vast amount of information concerning the world as then known 
to travelers. 

The same shelves that bore the sedate histories and sober 
philosophies, displayed also a few works of fiction, only one of 
which perhaps is known even by name to the present generation. 
Miss Burney, however, and her novel “Evelina” will be recog- 
nized by any student of English literature as marking a certain 
Stage in the history of fiction, and it will be acknowledged that 
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among the stories of the day it was a good selection. True, one 
can hardly avoid thinking of the contrast between the robust, alert 
pioneer maiden, accustomed to the labors of kitchen and spin- 
ning wheel and loom, perchance of field and garden, who knew 
the howl of wolves, the track of the bear and the signs of 
Indian hunters, and the helpless languishing beauty of London 
drawing rooms and Bath promenades. Doubtless the maiden 
of the backwoods could not realize that the clear vigor of her 
common sense, her readiness to act wisely in emergencies was 
far and away more picturesque and admirable than poor Evelina’s 
propensity to get herself into awful scrapes from which the 
least glimmering of common sense might have saved her. 

An early purchase by the committee was a selection most 
natural to former revolutionary soldiers — the “Life of Wash- 
ington” by Chief Justice Marshall. Later addition brought such 
old time standard works as the “Spectator” where readers could 
grow familiar with the limpid. purity of Addison’s English; as 
Bacon’s Essays and Pope’s poetry, and Plutarch’s sketches of 
Greek and Roman heroes. 

Mr. Charles Shipman, merchant of Athens in 1825, pur- 
chased for the library in Philadelphia books, the bill for which 
amounted to $61.77%. Among these books were the works 
of Hume, Bollin, Gillies, Robertson, the poet Thomson and 
Samuel Johnson. These authors are rarely read now it is true, 
but they were in the front rank ninety years ago when they were 
first laid on the library shelves. 

It is the tradition that the forty-four volumes of the 
Waverly Novels, were the gift to the library before 1830 of 
one man, Mr. William Walker. Here, too, we must needs put 
ourselves back in imagination to the literary world of that day 
to understand the great impression made by such an acquisition. 
The Wizard of the North threw his witching spell over the 
dwellers in the farm houses of Ames township as surely as 
over fashionable readers in London or Edinburgh. 

The. year 1826 seems to have been a good reading year, 
and the record of books drawn out stands at four hundred 
sixty-two. Daniel Weethee leads the way in this list with thirty- 
six, but Polly Green is not far behind with thirty-three. 
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It will perhaps be noticed that nothing has been said as 
to a place of priority for this old library. There are other 
claimants for that distinction. The circumstances surrounding 
the origin of the Western Library Association are sufficiently 
interesting in themselves to claim our attention and to inspire 
respect for its sturdy founders. Certainly their methods had 
enough originality to give the impression of force and initiative. 
Let it be remembered too, that plans for the library were started 
only four years after the first blow was struck in the forest to 
make a clearing for settlement. Those familiar with the family 
history of Athens County bear strong testimony to the beneficent 
influence of this library upon the community where it was estab- 
lished. Walker’s “History of Athens County” affords interesting 
reading in this connection. The young people growing up when 
the library was in its prime were intelligent, progressve, anxious 
for education. 

The Hon. Thomas Ewing has been quoted. His eager mind 
fed upon these books and going from that backwoods settle- 
ment, he earned money for a college course and became in due 
time, the first graduate of Ohio University at Athens, indeed 
the first to receive a diploma within the bounds of the state 
of Ohio. 

So far as the records show the high tide of interest in the 
Western Library came within the first thirty-five years of its 
existence. By the close of that period rivals had come into 
every home in the shape of newspapers and magazines. Per- 
haps, too, the necessity was not recognized of keeping up the 
library by adding books by high class modern authors. Cer- 
tainly the later purchases are of inferior value. In the last 
twenty years recorded it is evident that but few cared to draw 
books. In 1861 the directors sold the library to three men of 
the community, E. H. Brawley, A. W. Glazier and J. T. Glazier. 
Reduced by an auction sale of old and defaced books and doubt- 
less by some losses the volumes at this time numbered 208. In 
1862 these three purchasers sold the library to William P. 
Cutler for $73.50 and it was sent from Athens county to the 
Cutler homestead which Ephraim Cutler had built on the banks 
of the Ohio river when he removed in 1806 from Amesville to 
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the new location six miles below Marietta. Both as historical 
relic and family heirloom the old black walnut case with its 
leather bound volumes has been cherished in that household 
ever since. 

Throughout a wider circle however it is believed that in- 
terest will be felt in these annals of an enterprise mingling so 
picturesquely the adventures of daring hunters, the glow of 
the old cabin firesides and the hardships of pioneer life valiantly 
met, with the refinements of historical and literary studies. Of 
such elements was woven the romance of “The Old Coonskin 
Library.” 














FLAT BOATING ON THE OHIO RIVER. 





BY REV. ISAAC F. KING. 





In the early settlement of Ohio, the pack horse was first 
used on which to transport merchandise. The American Indian 
left us no high-way for wheeled vehicles. A wagon road is a 
thing he never made, and if given to him, he seldom used. 

As soon as the white-faced Emigrant reached the North- 
west territory he projected wagon roads to bring his goods and 
supplies from the East. These roads were hard to make over 
the mountains and hills, and the crossing of the rivers added 
much to the task. Naturally he looked to every source for free 
and cheap transportation. 

At a very early date, the Ohio pioneer launched his canoe, 
framed his raft and made his Keel boat. Many of the first 
settlers were men whose early life had been spent in European 
Country where rivers and water courses were used to transport 
merchandise. 

It is a matter of surprise to us, in this age, when we read 
the findings of the men who first surveyed the State of Ohio. 
They put down on their charts such streams as the Darbys and 
Deer Creek as navigable. At that time our territory was mostly 
unbroken forest and the creeks and rivers kept, at all seasons, 
a larger and more sustained volume of water, than now exists. 

For these reasons, the early settleis used the water courses 
much, and they had high hopes that these streams would in 
the future be the great arteries of trade. 

The Ohio and the Mississippi rivers were looked upon as 
the hope of the West, not only to reach such markets as the - 
cities located on their banks might afford, but also as the route 
to reach the ships of the ocean. 

As soon as the lands of this State were cleared off, and 
the farmer had a surplus of corn and_ pork, he sought for cheap 
conveyance to such markets as were afforded down these rivers. 


(72) 
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It was not until 1795 that Spain granted to the United 
States free transportation to the mouth of the Mississippi river. 
Before that no water craft could enter New Orleans, without 
paying an exorbitant tax. The first flat-boat to reach New 
Orleans was in 1782. 

For good reasons the early settlers of Ohio made and used 
flat-boats to carry to market certain kinds of products. This 
began about 1790 and continued for some sixty years. Since 
these boats have so long since gone out of use, it may be proper, 
here, to describe the structure of this kind of water craft. 

Along our water courses, in the early part of that century 
there was a liberal supply of timber of many kinds. From this 
source the pioneer made his flat-boats at small cost. These 
boats were often called “broad hornes” because the stem was 
not sharp, nor even rounded, but square. They were made to 
float after the manner of a raft of logs. These boats usually 
were about 100 feet long; 18 feet wide and 8 feet deep, draw- 
ing when loaded 4 feet of water. The logs used as a floor were 
either held together with wooden pins or withes. Such a craft 
could carry a cargo of 350,000 pounds. Usually the crew con- 
sisted of 8 men, thoygh half that number sometimes did the 
work. It had a good supply of large strong rope called hawser. 
There was a steering oar some 8o feet long, which had a blade 
which went into the water, being three feet by seven. This 
was balanced on the stern-post at the extreme end of the boat. 
On each side was an oar, some 36 feet long, with a blade two by 
six feet. There was a similar one on the bow called a “gouger”’. 
This was used to aid in steering, in extreme cases. On the 
boat was a cabin or tent for sleeping and eating. 

The bottom of these boats was calked with tow, and some 
times painted with tar. Many of them were supplied with poles 
about 18 feet long, finished with iron spikes on the end, which 
went into the earth. These were used in emergencies to move 
the boat and start it to floating. 

At first each owner made his own boat. In later years some 
were built by companies for sale. They brought $3.00 or $4.00 
per lineal foot. 
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When these boats were first used, they encountered many 
dangers in a trip to New Orleans. At that time the rivers were 
not made safe for navigation, as they were in after years. In 
them were snags, from felled timber; also there were hidden 
rocks and sand bars. I need not mention dangers from fog, 
which imperils navigation to this day. At that time there were 
eddies, whirlpools and sand banks. There were also dangers 
because of the crookedness of the Mississippi. We are told 
if one were to follow its current, it would be 3,300 miles long; 
when on a straight line it is only 675 miles. One of the places 
of the greatest known peril was the falls of the Ohio river, 
where the stream falls 224 feet in two miles. On an average 
as one descends the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers the fall is 
g inches to the mile. We are not surprised to learn that the 
average speed of a flat-boat was three miles per hour. These 
boatmen encountered more dangers in a trip from Marietta, Ohio, 
to New Orleans than we encounter now in circumnavigating the 
globe. In those early days the crew often had to forsake the 
wrecked or stranded boat and walk through the wilderness for 
many miles to find a way to get home. Experienced boatmen 
had some one, at least, at all hours, on guard. 

Since these boats made little or no use of their oars, they 
depended mostly on the current of the river to propel them. 
Sometimes it took three months to go from the mouth of the 
Muskingum river to New Orleans; but some boatmen in 1850 
made the trip in one-fourth of the time. 

The merchandise carried at first was corn, pork, potatoes, 
whiskey and cider. This last commodity cost then in Ohio, not 
more than $3.00 per barrel, and was sold down the river for 
$5.00 and $6.00 per barrel. In after years these boats carried 
also wheat, flour, apples, crockery and glass ware. As soon as 
we began to make salt in this state, it was shipped in this way 
to a great extent. A boat could carry 350 barrels of salt. 

Toward the end of this kind of boating, much lumber was 
shipped; and in some cases sheds were constructed on the boat, 
and families used this means of passing as emigrants from 
Pennsylvania to Illinois and Missouri. In some cases the 
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emigrants had on board much of the material for his future 
home in “the new country”. 

It is a well known fact that the first school house used 
in Cincinnati came to town on a boat. 

On reaching its destination the owner first disposed of 
the cargo and then sold the flat-boat for either building mate- 
rial, or fuel. The return trip was usually made on a steam- 
boat, which took some 18 days.* 

In about the year 1855 these crafts went out of use, and 
steam boats and steam cars supplanted them. 

Many of the old flat-boatmen found employment, especially 
as pilots, on the steam boats, and some of the owners became 
proprietors of the nineteenth century crafts. As a rule flat- 
boatmen made a good living at the business, and not a few made 
comfortable fortunes. 





* The first steamboat on the Ohio River was the “New Orleans,” 
launched at Pittsburgh, October 20, 1811.— Eprtor. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETT. 


Society BuiLpinc, CoLumBus, Oun10, Nov. 27, 1916. 


The meeting was called to order by First Vice President George 
F. Bareis. There were present Messrs: 


George F. Bareis, D. J. Ryan, 

E. O. Randall, James E. Campbell, 
F. W. Treadway, Webb C. Hayes, 
W. C. Mills, C. D. Slosson, 

H. E. Buck, W. C. Moore, 

D. H. Gard, W. L. Curry, 

H. C. Shetrone, E. F. Wood, 
Frank Tallmadge, E. E. Hockett, 

F. D. Hills, Van A. Snider, 

W. H. Cole, B. F. Prince, 
Edgar Butler, G. Frederick Wright, 
A. M. Schlesinger, W. H. Siebert, 

E. C. Derby, J. S. Roof, 
Leonard Marker, W. D. McKinney, 
J. M. Dunham, C. W. Justice. 


Almer Hegler, 


There being thirty-one members of the Society present, the requisite 
quorum (ten), required by the constitution, was complied with. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The report of the thirtieth annual meeting of the Society is found 
in Volume 24 of the Society annuals. Two sessions were held: the pre- 
liminary one, held May 21, 1915. This meeting adjourned to September 
24th, 1915. The proceedings of these preliminary and adjourned meet- 
ings will be found in full on pages 544 to 582, inclusive, volume 24. 

The proceedings of the Society, worthy of record, since the date 
of the last annual meeting (September 24, 1915) are as follows: 

November 19, 1915, there was held a specially called meeting of the 
Trustees. Present Messrs. Ryan, Treadway, Wright, Buck, Cole, Prince, 
Schaus, Wood, Moore, Hayes and Randall. Absent, Messrs. Campbell, 
Thompson, Bareis and Herrick. 
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Mr. Schaus, chairman of the Spiegel Grove Building Committee, 
made a full and formal report of the final actions of that committee. 
It held its last meeting on November 13th, 1915, all the members being 
present except Col. Hayes. The amount remaining due the contractor 
was ordered paid. Final settlhement was also made with the architect. 
This closed the work of the building committee, and the final report on 
the Hayes Memorial Building, by the committee, was received and ap- 
proved. The committee received a vote of thanks from the Board of 
Trustees for their long and trying services, and the committee was dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Ryan, speaking for the Spiegel Grove Building Committee — 
of which he was a member—said that: “All credit is due to Mr. 
Schaus, chairman of the committee, and public acknowledgment should 
be made that he is the man who bore the chief burden. It would have 
been almost impossible for the Society to have completed. this work with- 
out his assistance, because of his practical knowledge and his willing and 
constant sacrifice of time and labor. He has done a great and splendid 
work for the committee, and the Trustees of the Society, and the Society 
itself, should feel under the greatest obligations to him.” 

Upon the discharge of the Spiegel Grove Building Commitee, which 
consisted of Messrs. Schaus, Hayes, Ryan, Bareis and Mills, the care of 
the Spiegel Grove property was transferred to the new Hayes Memorial 
and Spiegel Grove Committee, consisting of Messrs. Hayes, Wright, 
Treadway, Ryan, and Mills. 

After report of the Finance Committee, by Mr. Wood, the salaries 
of the paid officers of the Society were agreed upon, as follows: 

Curator, $2,500.00; Assistant Curator, $1,500.00; Secretary, $1,000.00; 


Chief Janitor, $900.00; Assistant Librarian, $840.00; Library Stenographer, 
$720.00; Assistant Janitor, $660.00; Janitor, $600.00; Treasurer, $300.00; 
Bookkeeper, $150.00; Assistant Librarian, Spiegel Grove, $500.00; Care- 


taker, Spiegel Grove, $720.00; Caretaker, Fort Ancient, $300.00; Caretaker, 
Serpent Mound, $240.00; Caretaker, Logan Elm Park, $25.00; W. L. 
Curry, Civil War Historian, $2,000.00. 

The Library Committee, consisting of Messrs. D. J. Ryan, G. W. 
Knight, W. H. Scott, J. E. Campbell and W. L. Curry, reported 
that it met on November 15th and 18th. The duties of this committee 
having heretofore been included in the duties of the committee known 
as the Museum and Library Committee, it is now proposed that the 
Library Committee be a separate and distinct standing committee, having 
full and exclusive authority over the general management of the library, 
the policy of which management should be, in brief, to confine the library 
purchases almost exclusively to books and material connected with the 
history of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, and that it should be the 
function of the committee to search for, and where possible obtain, 
worth-while papers, books and manuscripts pertaining to this field; that 
this committee should act in co-operation with the Library Council of 
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the Ohio State University Library, with a view to avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of books and other historical material. This report, with 
minor details, after considerable discussion, was adopted. It was further 
proposed, and adopted,—“That the employment of assistants in the 
library of the Society should be by the Board of Trustees, on recom- 
mendation of the Library Committee; that the direction and supervision 
of the library assistants should be vested in the Librarian, under the 
direction of the Library Committee.” 


Concerning the subject of the origin, growth and management of 
the library, Curator Mills made an interesting and lengthy statement, to 
the effect that the library had been turned over to his care in the year 
1900, when the historical part of the library was moved to the Uni- 
versity and placed in Orton Hall building. The library then owned by 
the Society consisted of only about 260 volumes. It now consists of 
some twelve thousand volumes. For the most part this library has grown 
without a dollar of expense; only within the last few years have we 
had money to purchase books, prior to which time the accessions to the 
library were made by exchanges or through donations to the Society. 
The library now possesses the largest collection of county histories of 
any library in the city, even greater than that in the state library. 

Reports of the various committees being called for, Secretary Ran- 
dall reported for the committee on Publications, that the set of twenty- 
three volumes of the annuals of the Society were being reprinted, in 
accordance with the last appropriation bill, and it was hoped that they 
would be ready for distribution at the beginning of the next year. The 
October Quarterly was then in press, and would soon be ready to mail; 
that completed volume twenty-four of the Society Annuals. 


Curator Mills reported for the Museum Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Mills, Bareis, Hegler and Buck. 


The Spiegel Grove Committee, through Col. Hayes, made a report, 
suggesting certain changes be made in the plan of the heating plant in 
the Memorial Library Building; that it would cost about $750.00 to make 
the changes desired and proposed. Col. Hayes stated he would meet 
this expense personally, as there was no fund coming from the state to 
defray the same. The Trustees authorized the changes in the plans as 
-suggested. The thanks of the Trustees and the Society were extended 
to Col. Hayes for his generosity in this matter. 


Fort. ANCIENT. 


Prof. B. F. Prince made a report for the Committee on Fort An- 
cient. The committee had authorized Mr. Cowen to make certain repairs 
of the house of the custodian, the shelter house and the roadway. The 
total expense was figured at about $200.00. Those improvements, so far 
as the money allowance would go, had been or were being made. 
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SERPENT MOUND. 


Mr. Cole made a lengthy report concerning Serpent Mound, which 
he had visited recently. He spoke highly of the care given the property 
by the custodian, Daniel Wallace. The committee thought that $350.00 
should be allowed for the improvement of Serpent Mound Park, par- 
ticularly for the erection of a shelter house for the convenienve of tem- 
porary visitors; certain improvements and repairs on the roof and portico 
of the home of the custodian had been made, in accordance with direc- 
tions given by Curator Mills to Mr. Wallace. The committee thought the 
property ought to be adorned with additional shrubbery and trees, so as 
to give it a more decorative and picturesque appearance. The suggestions 
of the Serpent Mound Committee were approved, but no action could be 
taken from their accomplishment, because of lack of funds for that 
purpose. 

There were no formal reports from the committees on Logan Elm, 
Big Bottom Park, Harrison Memorial, History and Manuscripts, and 
Necrology. 


SPIEGEL GROVE. 


The Committee on Spiegel Grove reported that they had decided to 
hold the dedication ceremonies for the Hayes Memorial Library and 
Museum Building on Memorial Day, May 30th, 1916. The chief address 
o' that occasion would be delivered by Charles Richard Williams, author 
of the Autobiography of Rutherford B. Hayes. The fixing of this date 
for this occasion was approved by the Trustees. 

President Wright announced that Col. Hayes had set aside $50,000.00, 
in the hands of The Citizens Savings and Trust Company, of Cleveland 
the income of which was to be expended for books and historical ma- 
terial for the library of Spiegel Grove. This announcement was received 
with applause by the Trustees. This $50,000.00 is to be permanently in- 
vested, and the income of which is to go to the purchase of books on 
Americana for the library in the Hayes Memorial Library Building, at 
Fremont. The books thus to be purchased to supplement, from time to 
time, the unequaled collection of Americana left by the late President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. This added resource, with the material already 
secured, will make the library the finest and most complete collection of 
strictly Americana, perhaps, in any library in this country, and thus 
place the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society in the fore- 
front of all similar institutions, and will make it the mecca among schol- 
ars and students who desire to consult original literature pertaining to the 
history of our country. 

President Wright further stated that the amount of moneys Mr. 
Hayes had previously expended, personally, upon the grounds and build- 
ing, since donating the same to the state, amounts in round numbers to 
$50,000.00. A formal vote of thanks was voted to Col. Hayes for his 
generous and magnificent donation of $50,000.00. 
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*The donations by Col. Hayes, and also that of $50,000.00 by his wife, 
Mrs. Hayes, for a public hospital in Fremont, were fittingly observed by 
the public on October 21, 1915, upon which occasion President Wright, of 
the Society, presided. This event, is duly reported, beginning page 591, 
volume 24 of the Society Annuals. 

Mr. Treadway earnestly advocated the proposition that the fee for 
life membership in the Society be raised from $25.00 to at least $50.00, 
and that an honorary membership be established, the fee for which should 
be not less than $100.00. He believed that the benefits which life mem- 
bers are now receiving from the Society is entirely too great for the 
small sum of $25.00. He knew of no other Society in the country where 
so much could be obtained for so little, and he had no doubt that a large 
list of members could be secured if efforts were properly put forth. The 
matter was taken under advisement by the Trustees, but no definite action 
was taken at this meeting. 

On November 24th, 1915, Governor Myron T. Herrick tendered to 
Governor Willis his resignation as Trustee of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, on the ground that he had just been 
appointed to the Commission on Rural Credits, and that he would not be 
able to render the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society the 
time and consideration it deserved. The resignation was accepted by the 
Governor, and Mr. William P. Palmer, President of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, Cleveland, was appointed to fill out the unexpired 
term of Governor Herrick, which term would end February 18, 1916. 
At the expiration of Mr. Palmer’s partial term Governor Willis appointed 
him Trustee for the Society for the regular term of three years. At the 
same time he reappointed Hon. James E. Campbell (whose term expired 
at that time) Trustee to succeed himself, for the term of three years, 
ending February 18th, 1919. 

There was no further meeting of the Trustees until April 14th, 1916, 
when there was a special called meeting. There were present Messrs. 
Wright, Ryan, Wood, Randall, Buck, Bareis, Schaus, Hayes, Prince, Cole 
and Moore; Curator Mills was also present. Absent: Messrs. Campbell, 
Thompson, Treadway and Palmer. 

Reports of the various committees were called for. These reports 
will be found in full in the stenographic report of the minutes in the 
Secretary’s Minute Book. 

Treasurer Wood made an itemized statement of the balances of the 
appropriation in the various funds, which would be available to the 
Society until July Ist, 1916. 

Secretary Randall stated that the reprints of the twenty-three vol- 
umes of the society’s annuals for the members of the Legislature, as pro- 
vided by the appropriation bill of the last session, had been published, 
boxed, and were being shipped to the members of the General Assembly. 
Accompanying the bill of lading to each member was a circular prepared 
by the Secretary, to the effect that the method of distributing the books 
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was left to the Society by the General Assembly; that it was decided to 
follow the usual course, and send each member of the gerieral assembly 
five complete sets, with the request that the books be distributed to 
public and school libraries, rather than to individuals. Reports from 
many members of the legislature indicated that as a general thing they 
endorsed and were following that method of distribution. 


Prof. Mills reported that he had secured the McCulloch collection 
of archaeological specimens, and it was installed in the museum. The 
collection of rifles and muskets owned by the Society had been placed in 
upright cases and attached to the columns of one room. Mr. Mills fur- 
ther reported that after several days of preparation, cataloguing and 
boxing, the relics from the flag-room of the state house were, on Febru- 
ary 28th (1916), transferred to the building of the Society. The total list 
of the items was 1,177— that made many more in number of specimens, 
as in many instances one item included several specimens. This material 
has been classified, properly labeled and placed in cases in the museum 
department. This was the culmination of a plan which had been sug- 
gested many years before, and often discussed by the committees of the 
legislature. It is a great acquisition for the Society, and is a proper 
outcome of this long discussed plan. 


Prof. Wright made a lengthy report for the committee on His- 
torical Sites, recommending that the Society obtain, repair and preserve 
the Serpent Mound near South Lebanon, in Warren county, which is 
second in importance only to the great Serpent Mound in Adams county. 
This Warren county Serpent Mound had been surveyed and mapped by 
Dr. C. L. Metz in 1892, and was visited a few years ago by Secretary 
Randall and President Wright. An account of this prehistoric relic may 
be found in the January number of the Quarterly for 1909. Professor 
Wright further advocated securing the remains of Fort Miami, eight 
miles south of Toledo on the west bank of the Maumee river, two or 
three miles north of Fort Meigs, which latter fort is already owned by 
the state and marked by a monument. Fort Miami was a military post 
established by the British in 1786, and occupied by them until Wayne's 
victory over the Indians at Fallen Timbers, August 20th, 1794, and was 
again occupied by the British after General Hull’s surrender in 1812. 


A committee, consisting of Trustee Cole, Dr. Charles Hough of 
Lebanon, and Prof. Mills, was appointed to enquire into the means of 
obtaining and preserving Serpent Mound in Warren county. Messrs. 
Sherman, Treadway and Buck were made a committee to consider the 
matter of securing the site of Fort Miami. 


Prof. Prince made a report on Fort Ancient, stating that certain 
improvements which he specified had been made, the total cost being 
$250.00. Many other improvements were still needed, such as regraveling 
the roadway in the fort and replacing certain fences enclosing the 
grounds; a new gateway should be built. 
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Trustee Cole made an itemized report on the improvements made 
at Serpent Mound, the total cost of which had been $66.75, in addition 
to which $19.25 had been expended for the planting of certain fruit trees 
adjacent to the house of the custodian. A book was provided, to secure 
a complete registration of the visitors to the park. The custodian re- 
ported that the number of visitors to the park would average in the 
neighborhood of fifty a day. 

Prof. Mills was authorized to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Museum Association, to be held in May, at Washington. 

The Secretary brought up the matter of a new general index of 
the twenty-four volumes of the Annuals of the Society. As it stands 
now, the first eleven volumes are not indexed separately, but there is 
in the eleventh volume a general index, covering eleven volumes; all 
volumes subsequent to that are independently indexed. It is greatly de- 
sired that there be a new general index, completely covering the volumes 
from one to twenty-four, in order to make the material thus published 
by the Society easily available. 

On May 30th, (1916) at Spiegel Grove, was held the dedicatory cere- 
mony of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum Building. The pro- 
gram occupied the entire day, Governor Willis being present in the morn- 
ing, and delivering an address, and the ceremony pertinent to the build- 
ing itself, and the address of Charles Richard Williams upon “Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes” was held in the afternoon, in which many speakers par- 
ticipated. The entire proceedings of this day, including the addresses, 
were published in the October Quarterly. 

On October 21st, (1916) under the auspices of the Society, there was 
celebrated at Logan Elm Park the dedication of a log-cabin recently 
erected on the grounds of the park, the erection of a flag-pole, and raising 
of a flag, and the unveiling of two tablets, one containing the names of 
the Chiefs and pioneer army officers who took part in the treaty of recon- 
ciliation at Camp Charlotte, between Lord Dunmore and Cornstalk, the 
Chief of the Indian Confederacy, in November, 1774. The second tablet, 
erected by the descendants of Michael Cressap, was a memorial to Captain 
Michael Cressap. This occasion at Logan Elm was one of extreme 
interest. Mr. Henry J. Booth delivered the address on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the tablets There were present twenty-two lineal 
or collateral descendants of Michael Cressap, who was present at the 
making of the treaty in 1774. These Cressaps took preliminary steps 
at this time to organize a Cressap Association. The proceedings of this 
day, in detail, with the addresses made, will be published in volume 
twenty-six of Society Annuals. 

In accordance with a circular sent out by the Secretary early in 
September, asking the chairmen of the various committees to report to 
Treasurer Wood the budget which they desired for the two years, 1916- 
1917 and 1917-1918, for their respective committees, reports were made 
to Mr. Wood, and early in October the finance committee held meetings, 
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considered the reports made by the various committees and made out 
the budget for the Budget Commissioner. It was placed in his hands 
early in October. November 8th, Messrs. Wood, Randall and Mills met 
the Budget Commissioner in the room of the finance committee of the 
house, and went over the items asked for in the budget. 

On November 15th news was received that Mr. Daniel Wallace, who 
had been custodian of Serpent Mound since its acquisition by the So- 
ciety, died on November 9th. 

Since the last annual meeting the following parties have qualified 
as life members of the Society: 

W. H. Siebert, J. S. Bracken, H. J. Booth, Lowry F. Sater, W. R. 
Lazenby, Dr. John M. Henderson, E. R. Sharp, E. M. Poston, all of 
Columbus; Dean M. Hickson and Van A. Snider, of Lancaster; Mrs. 
A. P. Brown, of Groveport; Robert G. Kinkead. Clintonville, and W. L. 
Silvey, of Dayton. 

Mrs. A. P. Brown is the author of the article in the October Quar- 
terly, just published, concerning John Rarey, the horse-tamer. She has 
donated to the Society some valuable and rare books and mementoes 
formerly the property of John S. Rarey. 

Treasurer Wood then made his report, as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. 





RECEIPTS. 
From July Ist, 1915 to July Ist, 1916. 

ee Tiss vk civ dsravarpabecsdedsle’s $2,147 82 
EN as oc ncinasedee ths cecesagecaebeeesene 240 00 
FE: TED TOR 5 00 05s desc vscesccsoccunsucetccens 96 00 
Eo. cacesuscacancqenesaGiansessahanebabeenseaet 41 00 
I BI oi. ag ps4 esa S-viwr nce wctwinns wai wind wale als asst ele te ee 186 38 
RN Fae oot cles tiv etree eGo ee te ea cx pea ees ener wane weels 588 72 
Co a a ee rene re 3 40 
From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations............ 30,212 91 

TE nsicikderuieiynidicods bs dtimeveden Tat courlwatenedterl $33,516 23 

DisBURSEMENTS. 

i vcaacenmeenniavnds kobe een abe vewaeeeeeae eaaliuele $12,855 00 
WE 56h c ice no's hess Soares thaw tepanonh ob ereseM eats taeeas 250 00 
SNE 5.5 cilndeedwadeubadbes chacee ber eesaeesaineereeneeeee 483 70 
III © 5 5.5.0 'd% a.» aleiaie DWSle Ge Res Sew amen gleaew ere aeEan 2,400 00 
NE GS cic. ace Sbei eens asses paaeeeeees 226 40 
a I .. 0.05 i tdi dene Bibetecsstsaeendsieoonees 647 90 


General Plant Equipment ........cccccsccccccccccccccscccs 108 29 
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i bis cir cuibine fatness 236 67 
ET I ater ts cals css ncae ee eee ne ee eas ee ete 44 10 
nO SN eos cidade nok ck. che tedeuncecne os 1,280 64 
RN ak shail: ana Giana 5 as Dh oak aiden Ws. id WEN en lpia MAM aRI TS 73 39 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees.................-206- 455 60 
TD UNE Sn. oasis gases PURINE sa eiia CeCe Resa 93 28 
Sundry Expenses : — 
UE IN fol oa acc enciaralehe glue a puree aid $37 50 
Meeting of Ohio’ Valley Historical Associa- 
EDs Rane nn cueded'ssindaesanaeeeeemuamet 84 30 
I NE i oudd onp 5 dian alg ata kena SRR 15 00 
Hayes Memorial Library, Court Costs...... 42 56 
Hayes Memorial Library Dedication......... 25 90 
Ne Ek pcoeekvers caete sR oesecees< 77 41 
. ——— 282 67 
MURINE. Salo ciara has Gig idl onan gh Maen d owawea ree eV eee, 999 79 
ee NNN 2 os. 5 dou abe on cecedawss Sewanee eRe 99 00 
Logan Elm Park, Care and Improvements.................. 112 40 
Spiegel Grove Park, Care and Improvements.............. 203 58 
Serpent Mound Park, Care and Improvements............. 92 01 
PAGE I NS yo icing ca wk ooo nee calc eta andere ccus 139 77 
Fort Ancient, Care and Improvements..................00+- 245 84 
ip RARSERE RIES BE on af pt id SOS IPE at fia ay eee pee Re Pee 80 00 
ne i a nganes pues eeanewewtapewhes 8,500 00 
Elaves Memorial Lebraty Beilding. 5.0... 2 00.0000 ccicecieccse's 402 18 
Tramatetren to Permanent Pid... oc ooéc cis cciccec coccsmeees 830 00 
Balance on hand, June 30th, 1916....................00000- 2,374 02 
EE oti ate ARRAS Fase CR Ree Fae ES Ee $33 516 23 
Amount of Permanent Fund, June 30, 1916................ $12,500 00 


(Signed) E. F. Woop, Treasurer. 


The report of the Auditor being called for, Mr. W. D. McKinney 
read the same, as follows: 
Co_umBus, Onto, September 6, 1916. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Honorable E. O. 
RANDALL, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:—At the call of your Treasurer Mr. E. F. Wood for 
the usual annual audit of the Books of Account of your Society the 
same has been completed for the period June Ist, 1915 to June 30, 1916 
inclusive, report of same containing statements and schedules represent- 
ing the financial transactions for the period and the financial condition 
at June 30th as follows: 
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Page 1. Trial Balance as at June 30, 1916. 

Page 2. Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Period. 

Page 3. Statement of Appropriations for the Period. 

Page 4. Schedule of Appropriations for the Period. 


The cash balance as stated herein is supported by the statement 
reported by the bank and is set forth in the Bank Reconciliation at the 
bottom of page 2. The personal verification of this account by comparison 
with the books of the Auditor of State completes the support of this 
balance. 
We have also verified the certificate of deposit for $12,500.00, repre- 
senting the permanent fund of your society. 
The Books of the Treasurer were found in their usual good condi- 
tion. 
(Signed) J. J. McKnicut, ' 
Certified Public -Accountant. 


POST CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE JUNE 30, 1916. 





Ledger 
Folio. Dr. Cr. 
a: ee ANNES 5 onde; Shah cinch cain de Aes $2,632 65 
Se Te. Te Be oi onic bdo cv oo cteies* aebinws $50 00 
Se A es, hoes oon tok ccriotanen wR 3 85 
Be EF | Is vo ois ia oN e ccd op even si si. Seeewers 13 70 
, SIE 85 oc ics Saab nace bao eeusieetaiees Gece 773 60 
Ge TN POs oss daw secs inter esaieudeodew ,aneacens 781 99 
38 Contract and Open Order Service General Re- 
CN SE inn Jacsndaperredinsedtswessebaenne, Bebeweel G00 12 
40 Contract and Open Order Service Water F-3. ........ 11 90 
41 Contract Open Order Service Light, Heat & 
OSES, 55s ciieswecipien op paced te scrsead. ke odien 119 36 
SS FAM: Dh ccssdinctc cece sseees.. canesset 244 17 | 
43 Contract Open Order Service Communication 
FF bins eid Settdabensenetn tees ctamcyaadsl rhea iaet 10 80 
44 Contract Open Order Service Contingencies 
DD vce Gdks cn kdenernseetesdbkkvattecass pecan wales 22 50 | 
45 Contract Open Order Service Field Work F-9. ........ 21 
47 Fixed Charges, Insurance H-9.............. ssecoeee 40 | 
OD CI ois inc cudechhnsnsneemivtsicssedind: aguas 2,374 02 
5G E...F. Wot, Tete. c.ccaiiccsscsiesacias 2,374 02 
SOO SCRE a oss Saar osdci io Geibhes teats 12,500 00 
SS TRIN iodo os ven. deeb wiiondaping 05.ins a sso beoknen 12,500 00 


$17,506 67 . $17,506 67 
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SuMMaARY oF CasH ReEcEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
(CURRENT FUNDS.) 


July 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 


SP 0s SE +s nce vines soneniaeeeeencaiataehens 
RECEIPTS 
Rin: SN ERIS oe bcd ec ceeeeecdsaasees $240 00 
Active Menibership Dues... ........cccccsccescss 96 00 
NO Rear ee ert en Re 41 00 
I ar i ale aie ee iain 186 38 
I I is oa awit auiaduts hea eewaaseser 588 72 
SITU, 95.552 0:5. d ctnencn mem meie lat laa abeue bledee es 3 40 


$1,155 50 


From State Treasurer on Appropriation as per 
NS gi reece corgi Sian alba seal a rpeaniee ied 30,212 91 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Transferred to permanent Fund.................. $830 00 
Care and Improvement — 

eer $112 40 

Soscmes Grove Pack. .....6.0cccc00s. 203 58 

Serpent Mound Park................ 92 01 

I PE ican o atech siaiea nw tenednstseie x 245 84 653 83 
DE <i. d isan nab iiagss0ecdenweseed dba cmeeeneee 12,855 00 
SNE ca sve ds atone 6 4.< Hsin aah mabe aa nea ee aee ae 250 00 
I, | Sa alts cing aan ao goed vee eae eRe TUN DRO 483 70 
ND ani nied dhe wihastea gad Saeeeeekarawen 2,400 00 
I ON oe nc canscenke sane veae'nenss 226 40 
NG Fer eT ee re 647 90 
SE CS bi cduies cccaccucsneveneresents 236 67 
RE Ee Cree ee Oe ET eee 108 29 
EP TS OE eT Er 44 10 
Se, BE ON BR io iid sven ce cctsoreiecsiiss 1,280 64 
Express, Freight and Drayage.................... 73 39 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees............ 455 60 
ES hs cin acaieneceke ak eheenieasdese 93 28 
Sundry Expenses — 

EE cer dcinn ee unavidelebuaiee $37 50 

Hayes Memorial Library Dedication. 25 90 

po ee eee 15 00 


Hayes Memorial Library Court Costs 42 56 

Meeting of Ohio Valley Historical 
PR a 84 30 

IIE ib civcne canstadenrsateee 77 41 282 67 





PERIOD. 


$2,147 82 


31,368 41 
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EE: SED .cvcecksndhguhvindtesnessebwisene tees 999 79 
I fe ox sicsie au budteses hb iedbednkebaadienes 99 00 
Additions and Betterments.............. ES SES 139 77 
Es cat ahnd dadakdianiinntiihs Uwatw hss «ch bees 80 00 
Hayes Memorial Library Building................ 402 18 
I ID bn icc opin eeckoeccerdivcens 8,500 00 
ES ME sath caeodennehses seaesecpehawateenta 
I aso danced Saad oeaach a hae Uy ween eee aa 
Balance Capital City Bank per Pass Book......... $1,992 76 

Add: Receipts not deposited........ $70 86 
July Checks cleared in June......... 325 00 395 86 
$2,388 62 

Less: Check No. 1725 outstanding... $13 32 
Transferred to Permanent Fund.... 1 28 14 60 
BO ee rr rrr $2,374 02 


31,142 21 
2,374 02 


$33,516 23 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR Periop Jury 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 


Balance Amount 
June 30, Appropriated 
Appropriations For — 1915. During Year. 
Personal Service — 
ee ND. kins sckdces wea eens $50 00 $12,855 00 
SED, - CH hss ai eneinnecveswessees 50 00 250 00 
Maintenance — 
C-4 Office Publications ............ 3 35 300 00 
PU Ss satin so sian cnerenes 2,400 
C-11 General Plant Supplies........ 123 57 250 00 
E-8 Educational and Recreational 
RR rae ay te i 1,000 00 
E-9 General Plant Service......... 27 28 1,425 00 
PN occ Arcee sauder ee 18 18 100 60 
Open Order Service — 
F-1 General Repaits .... 6.660000. 50 78 925 00 
ee: Sn, Re ee eks abe oiieiey 8 30 56 00 
F-4 Light, Heat and Power....... 386 45 2,400 00 
F-6 Transportation ............... 93 23 750 00 
B-7 -ComARIGAGION oo. o's oes 05055 9 37 105 00 
er IED ivcecndiccissvess — selvleds 200 00 
F-9 General Plant Service......... 3 83 1,000 00 
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Additions and Betterments — 
G-3 Non-structural Imp. — 


Cement Walks, Museum. 3 75 
Hayes Com. Library..... 2,393 27 
Fixed Charges — 
ee ee 50 99 40 
Reprinting Archaeological Reports....... = ........ 8,500 00 





$3,221 86 $32,615 40 


RECAPITULATION OF TOTALS. 








Total Balance July 1, 1915.................. $3,221 86 

Amounts Appropriated during Period........ 32,615 40 
ee I niin derceticsbaka dee sttcdditiods $35 837 26 

Amounts Lapsed During Period.............. $605 85 

Cash Drawn from State Treasurer........... 32,498 76 
Ds nich cai dineeaceeebencnboesieewes $33 304 61 
mates Ties: See SD, BONG. oi nnsc koe wdcweeeoeie ci $2,632 65 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR Periop Jury 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 


Transferred Transferred 


Open Order Service — From. To. 
oe aE  MIIOE oc ners sacacceseeces = scbeeesy $1,000 00 
F-4 Light, Heat and Power............ $1,139 77 


Additions and Betterments — 
G-3 Non-structural Imp. — 
Cement. Walks, Museum............ | .....--. 139 77 





$1.139 77 $1,139 77 


(STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR PeErRiop Jury 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 


Cash 
Total Drawn from 
Appropri- Amount State 
Appropriations For — ation. Lapsed. Treasurer. 
uy «| Personal. Service — 
Mm in A-1 «Salaries ......... $12,905 00 $50 00 $12,855 00 
0 OL ee WD we nkacesss ae 250 00 


Py ie 
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Maintenance — 
Coe TI ec ski ccs 303 25 3 25 296 25 
Publications ...... eS 2,400 00 
C-11 General Plant Sup- 
0 Re 373 57 123 57 236 30 
E-8 Educational and 
Recreational 
Equipment ... Lie ...svsadia 226 40 
E-9 General Plant 
SETVICE § . .c000 1,452 28 27 28 647 90 
Co ree ot eee ee 113 29 
Open Order Service — 
F-1 General Repairs... 1,975 78 30 78 1,344 88 
CS 64 30 “+ 8.9. 44 10 
F-4 Light, Heat and 
POUWEE ©. 6.0505. 1,646 68 246 68 1,280 64 
F-6 Transportation ... 843 23 91 12 507 94 
F-7 Communication ... 114 37 9 37 94 20 
F-8 Contingencies ..... ke ee ee 177 45 
F-9 General Plant 
Service ..- és. 1,003 83 3 83 999 79 
Additions and Betterments — 
G-3 Non-structural 
Imp., Cement 
Walks, Mu- 
re 148 52 3 75 139 77 


Hayes Com. Li- 


ee 2,393 27 7 42 2,385 85 
Fixed Charges — 
H-7 Insurance ........ 99 40 50 99 00 
Reprinting Archaeological 
WIE ois eeecteucuacs 8,500 00... 2s. 8,500 00 





$35,837 26 $605 85 $32,598 76 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR Periop Jury 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 


Total Balance 
Withdraw- June 30, 
Appropriations For — als. 1916. 
Personal Service — 
ek Bee os cc aiecenae be knee wae $12,905 00 nf 
Se WR iis ss kmeeeeesenawee 250 00 $250 00 
Maintenance — 
ot ee ee eee er os 299 50 3 85 


PINE 06s; wcrc ons ancke 2,400 00 
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C-11 General Plant Supplies........ 359 87 13 70 
E-8 Educational and Recreational 
SI 0 6 ins Dociarwanw's 226 40 773 60 
E-9 General Plant Service......... 675 18 777 10 
. RS Re EER 113 29 4 89 
1 Open Order Service — 
li Fel General Repaits. ....0.00:.000% 1,375 66 600 12 
# eee LEE. Gin aea ae cam kee ewraeudls 52 40 11 90 
F4 Light, Heat and Power....... 1,527 32 119 36 
F-6 Transportation ..........00.0. 599 06 244 17 
F-7 Communication ..............:; 103 57 10 890 
; F-8 Contingencies ................ 177 45 22 55 
i F-9 General Plant Service......... 1,003 62 21 
i Additions and Betterments — 
G-3 Non-structural Imp., Cement 
i Walks, Museum ......... 143 52 
Hayes Com. Library........... 2,393 27 
Fixed Charges — 
eR Re re OE ree 99 50 40 
Reprinting Archaeological Reports....... 8,500 00 
; $33,204 61 $2,632 65 
SCHEDULE OF APPROPRIATIONS JuLy 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 
Laws of Ohio 105-106, Page 678, H. B. No. 701. 
9 Personal Service — 
A-1 Salaries — 
in NUE © sianannscccncsrsseedvensiess $1,000 00 
| i os eel mii 2,500 00 
: EE, I oc pats ccsaccenenuan 1,400 00 
[s Two Assistant Librarians........... 1,340 00 
Hi POPOL TEE EOC T 720 00 
ia WE bose cpetsececvcvericnnes 300 00 
‘ ina n5s bacaunbiwhscees 2,160 00 
ib SY ED, ip incicisonevianens 1,285 00 
ty NE Oe ee re ae 150 00 
$i Author “Ohio in the Civil War”..... 2,000 00 
is FE RD. hice bik doecne seek esiasaneriees 250 00 
i Tetel Peveatial Servite. oc. « soccccccsasecce ns $13,105 00 
Is Maintenance — 
i C Supplies — 
. ee SD cio dncdevadcaneuis $300 00 
ff Publication ............ 2,400 00 
Py C-11 General Plant ......... 250 00 2,950 00 
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E Equipment — 
E-8 Educational and Recre- 


ational, Books, 
Maps, Engravings, 
WE: Sud moersss seas 1,000 00 
E-9 General Plant — 
Museum Equipment..... 1,425 00 
MEE, Bods eh. Udvinn teas 5 100 00 2,525 00 
F Contract and Open Order Service — 
F-1 General Repairs ............ 925 00 
Fe WOME ob oso eereeisndn cas denk 56 00 
F-4 Light, Heat and Power.... 2,400 00 
F-6 Transportation .........+.. 750 00 
Fei Communication: .....0....%. 105 00 
F-8 COMEMBENCICS «0006000500605 200 00 
FO Geteral: Plame . ssossis caves 1,000 00 5,436 00 
H_ Fixed Charges and Contributions — 
Pees ERWONGE 85 oiss.cb cu smsens 99 40 11,010 40 
Printing and Distributing Archaeological Reports, Laws of 
Ohio 105-106, Page 841, House Bill No. 721........... 8,500 00 
Tete “RGGUOREIINORS > oi io oicis doch vents avss ocak. $32,615 40 


On motion of Mr. Ryan, duly seconded, the reports of the Treas- 
urer and Auditor were accepted, approved and ordered placed on file. 
Curator Mills then submitted his report, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM. 


During the year the Museum Committee held five meetings. At the 
first meeting Mr. Buck was elected chairman and Mr. Hegler Secretary. 

At the last meeting the matter of an addition to the building was 
thoroughly discussed; looking over the building, the committee found 
that every storage-place was filled with specimens that should be on 
exhibition. During the last two summers we have been very successful 
in our field work, and secured a great many valuable and interesting 
archaeological specimens which should be placed on exhibition at once. 
We emptied one entire row of cases in the north exhibition room, placed 
the contents in storzge, and installed the new specimens in the cases. 
We have enough material in storage to fill another room as large as the 
north room. A number of collections have been offered to us, which 
would at least fill such a room. We need three times the space now 
available to care for our historical exhibitions. 

During the year 402 human skeletons were brought to the Museum. 
We have, of course, no place to exhibit any of them. We plan to 
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have a room devoted entirely to skeletal remains, which would make the 
skeletons available for study. Colleges throughout the state would, no 
doubt, take special interest in this collection, as material pertaining to 
human history. 

Every place of storage is now filled with material which should be on 
exhibition. For this reason the Museum Committee felt it advisable to 
ask the incoming legislature for an addition to our building, and after full 
deliberation decided to ask for $50,000 a year for the next two years. We 
have requested our Finance Committee to place this item in the budget, 
and we hope all members of the Society will exert their influence to secure 
this much needed addition. 

The rotunda of the Museum building needed painting badly. An 
estimate was recured from painters, which proved far beyond our means. 
Finally, after consultation with the superintendent of the building, we de- 
cided to do the work ourselves, which was done at a cost less than $100.00. 

On February 27th I was directed by our Secretary to arrange for 
the transfer of the specimens in the old relic-room of the state house to 
the Museum. On the morning of February 28th we commenced taking an 
inventory of the specimens, finishing on Thursday morning, March 2nd. 
The inventory consists of forty-two pages of manuscript. There being 
1,177 items listed, numbering more than 5,000 specimens. We placed the 
specimens in the audience room, cleaned and recatalogued them, and en- 
tered them upon our books as the property of the Society. While many 
of the specimens were entirely destroyed by vermin and had to be dis- 
carded, the bulk of the relics were cleaned and placed on exhibition. The 
making of the card and accession catalogue of this material, and placing 
the specimens in cases, took the spare time of our entire force during the 
months of March and April, and the greater part of May. 

On May 15th I was authorized to attend the meeting of The Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, held in Washington, D. C., as a representative 
of our Society. The meeting lasted three days; then the Association met 
with the Federation of Arts. One entire week was devoted to listening 
to papers and addresses on such subjects as: “Museums and the Public 
Schools,” “Use of Enlarged Photographs in Museums,” “New Methods of 
preparing Natural History Specimens,” “Museum Cases,” “Museum 
Floors,” “Plans of Museum Buildings,” etc. We profited by the experi- 
ence of others. The meeting was an inspiration to every museum man in 
attendance. 

During the year many improvements were made to the campus lawn 
surrounding the building. A number of shrubs and trees were planted. 

In July Mr. William Fleischer, assistant janitor, resigned. On Sep- 
tember Ist we secured the services of Mr. Elmer Hart, who has filled the 
place with credit. 

In our report last year we emphasized the need of a night-watchman 
for the building. This year the Museum Committee has requested an ap- 
propriation for that purpose, which we hope will be granted. 
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We have also asked for an additional man to help in printing and 
binding. This has become an important service. We are unable to print 
the number of labels needed, and it was decided to attempt to secure a 
man to do this work exclusively. 

During the year the large collection taken from the Tremper Mound 
was placed on exhibition. It occupies three single and ene double case in 
the north room, and is one of the most sought for collections in the Mu- 
seum. The complete report of the exploration of the Tremper Mound 
was published in the July Quarterly, 1916. 

On June 29th we commenced field work for the year 1916. We 
selected the mounds and village site directly across the river from the 
Tremper Mound, on the farm of Mr. W. O. Feurt. This farm is five 
miles north of Portsmouth, along the Scioto river. The site comprises 
three mounds and a large village site. The three mounds were examined. 
We unearthed therefrom more than 300 skeletons, and from the village 
site surrounding the mounds we took 100 skeletons and many specimens 
of artifacts. We had considered the Museum very rich in bone imple- 
ments, but we were able to duplicate these bone implements many times 
over, and secured many new types of specimens. We also found one new 
animal, the porcupine, which we added to the fauna of the state. 

The artifacts secured during the summer number more than 5,000, 
now on exhibition. The report upon this work will be out sometime dur- 
ing the coming spring. 

During the year we secured, both by gift and purchase, a large num- 
ber of private collections, archaeological and historical. 

Mr. Truman B. Mills, Dayton, examined the Ulrich mound, located 
near Farmersville, Montgomery county. Ohio, and took therefrom 43 leaf- 
shaped flint blades, one very large flint blade (10 inches long), and one 
leaf-shaped gorget; all of these were deposited in the Museum. 

Dr. H. O. Whittaker, New Burlington, presented a number of speci- 
mens, taken from a mound near New Burlington, Clinton county. 

Dr. J. B. Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn., presented through Trustee H. 
E. Buck, a very fine shell ornament, saucer shaped, with intricate conven- 
tional engraved designs, taken from a mound in Tellico, Tenn., in 1910; 
also a string of beads made from the columella of ocean shells, found 
in.a grave on Williams Island, in the Tennessee river. 

Mr. J. A. Rayner, Piqua, presented specimens taken from the Keifer 
mound, which he explored in 1908. Included in this collection is half ot 
an engraved tablet of sandstone, tearing on the face a finely wrought con- 
ventional design, specimens of copper and disk shaped pieces of sandstone. 


In January, 1916, a large collection of pre-historic Indian specimens, 
assembled by the late Eber Hyde of Lancaster, was presented to the 
Museum by his heirs. It consists of pipes, ceremonials of slate, axes, 
hammers, pestles and arrow and spear points, knives and various objects 
made of flint. , 
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Mr. T. W. Cowles, Columbus, presented a fine specimen of slate 
gorget, found at Jeromeville, Ashland county. 

From Mrs. Katherine D. Sharp, was received a very fine, rare cres- 
cent ceremonial, found near London, Madison county. 

Dr. N. H. Grove, Wyoming, Ohio, presented the Museum a cast of 
a flat stone, having peculiar markings on one side. It was found by Mr. 
George Gavitt in 1910, on the site of a large mound at Jacksonburg, But- 
ler county. 

Mr. Paul Esselborn, Portsmouth, presented the Museum a perfect 
pottery vessel of rare type, found on the Bannon farm, nine miles north 
of Portsmouth. 

Mr. Fred M. Avery, Cieveland, presented to the Society several 
grooved axes of granite; one fine celt and one hammer stone. 

Mr. Bruce Rogers, superintendent of parks at Youngstown, pre- 
sented to the Museum a pipe made of sandstone, conical in form, with 
widely flaring rim at the top of the bowl, found while excavating in the 
City Park in 1915. 

Received from Mrs.. Bessie G. McCullough her entire collection of 
specimens found in Franklin, Darke and Coshocton counties. This collec- 
tion consists of pestles, grooved axes, hammers, arrow and spear points, 
knives, hematite specimens, pipes and ceremonial pieces, totaling 3,840 
specimens. 

Miss Kate Ayers, Columbus, presented two fine granite celts and two 
cones — one of hematite. 

Mr. G. W. Lorimer, Troy, presented a skull which had been pene- 
trated by a flint arrow point, still in place. The skull was found three 
miles below Piqua, while excavating for a railroad cut. He also pre- 
sented a very fine bird-stone, with large, extended eyes. 

Mr. S. C. Gray, Deavertown, presented a sandstone disk, with a 
human face cut on one side. This was found near Deavertown, Ohio. 

From Mr. J. P. Burkhart, West Salem, Wayne county, we secured 
by purchase a very interesting collection, from the region of West Salem. 
The collection consists of pestles, stone axes, hematite celts, chipped flint 
implements, and numbers almost 500 specimens. 

Mr. Edward S. Smith, Warren, presented a stone hoe, found on his 
farm in Warren. 

Mr. G. H. Heinisch presented his entire collection of Indian relics, 
taken from the Heinisch mound, Gallia Street, Portsmouth, which consists 
of a very fine ceremonial pick, 12} inches long, made of mottled granite, 
and smoothly polished; several platform pipes and two very fine celts of 
diorite, the latter highly polished. The collection consists of about 80 
specimens. 

Mr. Arthur W. Hall, Lakewood, presented six stone sinkers, found 
in the Lake Erie district. 

Mr. J. Gorrell, Holmesville, presented the Society a sandstone pipe, 


found on his farm; also a large nodule of hematite used as a celt. 
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Mr. Earl Truster, West Middletown, Butler county, presented a 
lizard-shaped ceremonial found on his farm. 

Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus, a life member of the Society, pre- 
sented a leaf-shaped, unnotched type of arrow head, found while digging 
out the bones of a mastodon, near Shadesville, in 1915. 


Mr. Leonard Young, Columbus, presented a large black leaf-shaped 
spear point, five inches in length, found on the ground of Camp Willis 
while grading for the military camp, 1916. 

Mr. Wilbur Stout has added several small additions to his collection 
from Scioto county. He has also sent many specimens of flint, and Ohio 
pipestone, from the various regions of Ohio. 

From Mr. Thomas W. McCullough was secured, by purchase, his 
entire collection of pipes, ceremonials, pestles, axes, hammers, knives, 
arrow and spear points. This collection numbers 4,000 specimens. 


Mr. Clay Barnes, Waverly, presented his excellent collection of pre- 
historic stone relics, collected in the vicinity of his farm, near Sargents, 
Pike county. 

Mr. N. T. Patterson, Piketon, presented a small collection of archae- 
ological specimens, from the region surrounding Piketon. 

Mr. S. A. Barr, presented two necklaces made of shell, taken from a 
mound on his farm, near East Monroe, Highland county. 

We secured from Mr. J. W. Lorimer, by purchase, one of the finest 
private collections in the state, numbering upward of 10,000 specimens, 
typical of western and northwestern Ohio. 

Dr. H. E. Twitchell, Hamilton, presented choice specimens from his 
collection, which includes many specimens from mounds in Butler county. 

Mr. Charles V. Wertz, Portsmouth, presented a number of fine speci- 
mens from the Feurt village site. 

Mr. Morris Hicks, Portsmouth, presented a splendid specimen, made 
of cannel coal. 

Mr. J. C. Shreve, Atlantic City, N. J., presented a number of archae- 
ological specimens, taken from the shell heaps of Florida. 

Mrs. L. C. Hoover, Laura, presented a small collection of archae- 
ological specimens, collected at Laura, Miami county. 

Mr. H. C. Shetrone, assistant curator, presented a very choice col- 
lection of archaeological specimens, found in Franklin, Darke and Miami 
counties. 

Mr. King G. Thompson presented a specimen of 25c fractional cur- 
rency. 

Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware, presented several bones of the mastodon, 
and an early make of a glass flask. 

Dr. Edward C. Mills, Columbus, presented a brick taken from the 
Coliseum at Rome, and the first ballot box used in Franklin county. 

Mr. Fred A. Bill, Minneapolis, Minn., presented a large spinning 
wheel, used in Ohio in early days. 
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Mrs. Jennie Talbott, Springfield, Ill., presented, through Mr. C. M. 
Smith of Columbus, samples of silk and silk plush, woven in the first silk 
factory west of the Alleghany Mountains, located at Mt. Pleasant, Jeffer- 
son county. 

Mrs. Mayme B. Stout, Beaver, presented a cavalry helmet of the 
War of 1812. ‘ 

Nitschke Brothers, Columbus, presented an old plummet found on 
the site of the first jail in Columbus, and a piece of bone taken from a 
tree, many feet from the ground. 

Miss Ida Covault Schults, Cerro Gordo, IIl., presented a large 
spear, used by her great-grandfather, Timothy Covault, in fighting In- 
dians in the remote settlements near Ft. Washington (Cincinnati) in 
1787, three years before Ft. Washington was established. 

Mr. E. P. Elliott, Natal, South Africa, presented to the Museum 
a splendid collection of native ornaments, consisting of necklaces, brace- 
lets, snuff boxes, etc. 

Mr. Samuel Butler, Columbus, presented a number of historic relics, 
including an Indian scalp. 

Mrs. W. O. Thompson, Columbus, presented a large piece of cloth 
woven by natives of Central America. 

Mr. J. J. Cramer, Los Angeles, Calif., presented a Henry rifle, used 
in the civil war. 

Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington C. H., presented a 64c silver piece; 
one Malay Kris and one double barreled Belgium pistol. 

Mr. E. L. Clarridge, Columbus, presented paper money used by the 
provisional Mexican government. 

Prof. J. R. Taylor, Columbus, presented parts of an old spinning 
wheel. 

Mr. F. M. Alexander, Newark, presented a spur worn by Edward 
Tiffin, first Governor of Ohio. 

Mr. Harry W. Kennell, Dayton, presented a number of old political 
tickets and newspapers. 

Mr. George M. Finckel, Columbus, presented a most rare and valu- 
able collection of U. S. cents, and a number of Colonial and State bank 
notes. 

Prof. Chas. E. Albright, Columbus, presented a splendid example of 
Hawaiian grass skirt. 

Mr. F. H. Nichols, Columbus, presented specimens from the pyra- 
mids and paper money from Japan; also a paper bill found in the ruins 
of a bank that had been destroyed, at Martinique. 

Mrs. Mack Roberts, Dennison, presented tanned skins of various 
animals. 

Prof. S. C. Derby, Columbus, presented a variety of political and 
convention badges. 

Mrs. J. N. Searles, Stillwater, Minn., presented a quilt made in Ohio 
in 1841. The quilt represents the highest art in needle work. 
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We purchased from Mr. Aaron DuBois, Columbus, a beaded war 
bonnet. which is the finest specimen of its kind in our collection. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Coleman and Miss Marietta Comly, of Columbus, pre- 
sented a collection of natural history specimens, owned by their father, 
the late Dr. J. W. Comly. . 

Miss Anna E. Southard and Mrs. C. S. Moore, Columbus, presented 
a collection of historical specimens pertaining to the Moore and Southard 
families. 

Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus, presented a very large collection of 
early Ohio historical and pieneer specimens. 

Mrs. Margaret McAllister Wilcox, Columbus, presented a collection 
of pioneer objects used in the home of her father in Delaware county, 
in the early days of the last century. 

Mr. J. W. McCarty, Columbus, loaned a collection of specimens from 
the Philippines. 

A number of specimens of historic interest were received from the 
heirs of the late Eber Hyde, Lancaster. 

Mr. Frank Tallmadge, Columbus, presented a number of documents 
concerning the early stage-coach days in Ohio. 

Mr. A. E. Fletcher, M. D., ef Byesville, presented, through Mr. Fred 
Fletcher, Columbus, the lower jaw of a mammoth, found in 1914 along 
Bird’s Run, eight miles north ef Cambridge. 

Mr. John B. Gibson, a Kentucky soldier of the Union Army, pre- 
sented a piece of the flag which was raised on the flag-staff at Cameron 
Hill, Chattanooga, Tenn., by Union and Confederate veterans during their 
reunion in 1881. The flag was raised after word had been received of 
the assassination of President Garfield. The flag was divided between the 
Union and Confederate soldiers. 

We received from Prof. Edward Orton a promissory note, signed by 
Josiah Wedgewood. The note illustrates the manner in which commercial 
paper was endorsed and circulated in England in 1789. This specimen is 
mounted under glass. 


LocAN ELM: 


Mr. Tallmadge made the following report for the Committee on 
Logan Elm Park: 


Your committee has for four years had charge of the small tract of 
land known as the Logan Elm Park, consisting of four and seven-tenths 
acres, it having been presented to the Society, upon which is the tree 
known as “Logan Elm,” and a very handsome monument known as “Boggs 
Monument.” We have to report the past year as one of great activity 
and progress. We have constructed upon the tract of land a building, 
not a repréduction but the real thing, a log cabin, with all its old-time 
accessories and equipment —it was very much needed as a shelter house. 
On that subject I want to report that every Sunday, during good weather, 
there is an average of one hundred automobiles visiting the park. This 
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season there were placed there two memorials, one from the Cressap de- 
scendants — Captain Michael Cressap — and one by our Society. The tab- 
lets contain twenty names of those who were present at the Dunmore 
Treaty in October, 1774, at that site. These memorials are not now per- 
manently placed, because they are not embedded; we expect in the spring, 
when we get more money, to place them upon a larger boulder, or upon 
the present one built up, with a large face. As to the tree itself, I want 
to report it has been vigorous during the year. Some insect attacked it 
last season, which did not appear this season, because we were ready for 
them. The tree’s condition is due to the care of the late Professor 
Lazenby. It has been suggested that our Society should pay as much at- 
tention to other historical sites within the confines of Pickaway township 
as we have paid to this little tract. There are, perhaps, half a dozen other 
historical sites which are just as important. To these suggestions your 
committee has made one reply, and that is that our Society cannot im- 
prove other people’s property. 


SPIEGAL GROVE PARK: 


Col. Hayes made the following report: 

On Decoration Day, May 30th, 1916, the Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum was formally dedicated, an account of which appears in the 
October, 1916, Quarterly. 

On January 29th, 1916, an endowment of $50,000 was established, the 
net income from which is to be devoted to the purchase of books, manu- 
scripts and other articles of historical interest in line with the present 
collections, when recommended and selected by the Archaeological and 
Historical Society, and purchased by the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee for the fund, if included under the terms of the trust. 
The Trust Agreement provided, however, that during the life of the donor 
and his wife, the income was to be expended by them as they saw fit, for 
the benefit of the Hayes Memorial. Since the last annual meeting there 
has been expended from the fund, $3,630.27; of this amount $856.20 was 
used for the necessary changes in the boiler room and heating plant, and 
$2,773.97 for the purchase of thirty-four portrait windows and for show 
cases and additional furniture in the library and museum. 

The immediate physical needs are: Iron bars and fly screens on 
windows; coal storage supply; arrangement of specimens in museum and 
printing of labels by Mr. Shetrone; a catalogue for the library. 

The Memorial Building has been closed since November 18th, on 
which day the suyply of natural gas for fuel was cut off by the local 
gas company. 

The diaries of Rutherford B. Hayes, covering the period from 1834 
to 1893, practically sixty years, have been ready for copying for the last 
two years. The Librarian of the University of Texas desires to publish 
them in the 20th volume of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, pub- 
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lished by the Texas State Historical Association. Our Library Committee’ 
has asked for an estimate of the cost. The copying and publishing of 
these diaries should be done by our Society and no other. 

The books of the library Americana practically fill the shelves of 
the two large library rooms on the main floor. The large collection of 
papers, pamphlets and letters, as yet unexamined, likewise fill the two 
storage rooms on the third floor, and the exhibition cases in the museum 
have in them perhaps two or three times as many articles as can properly 
be shown to advantage. From the above it will be seen that if any addi- 
tional books or curios are to be purchased with the income from the 
endowment fund, or if the papers, pamphlets and letters on the third floor 
are to be arranged so as to be accessible, it will be necessary to build an 
addition to the present building. A library stack-room, two stories high, 
would have four floors for books, sufficient for all time, with a capacity 
of possibly 50,000 books. An addition 20x30 feet in size, built off the 
south side of the present building, and in architectural harmony with the 
main building, would cost $10,000. 


Fort ANCIENT: 


Your committee on Fort Ancient has made a number of visits to the 
Fort since our last annual meeting. During the year a number of improve- 
ments have been made. 

lst. The roadway at the entrance of the Old Fort was extended 
through the marshy ground by laying a foundation of flat stones and 
covering the same with gravel. 

2nd. The shelter house has received a new roof. 

3rd. Steps were made to the spring, which gives access to much 
needed water. 

The expense for these improvements has been reported to a mid- 
year meeting. 

The following further improvements have been made: 

Ist. A new well has been dug, near the shelter house, and provided 
with pump. 

2nd. The retiring houses have been repaired. 

3rd. The roadway has been extended by graveling several hundred 
feet toward the “look-out” at the northwest angle of the Old Fort. 

The cost of these last improvements is $369.35. There is left a bal- 
ance of $156.65, which will at once be used in the repair of the road in the 
New Fort. 

HARRISON MEMORIAL: 


Mr. Ryan made the following report: 

The committee on Harrison Memorial, consisting of Governor Camp- 
bell as chairman, Mr. Randall and myself as associates, respectfully desire 
to report: We visited Cincinnati, had a conference with the Harrison 
Memorial Committee of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, and with 
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them visited the tomb of General Harrison at North Bend. We found 
the tomb in a most dilapidated and disgraceful condition. There was four 
inches of mud in the sepulchre, making it impossible for anybody to go 
in the receptacle where the bodies of the Harrison family are deposited, 
and there is no way to tell, from outward appearances, where General 
Harrison lies. We had with us on that occasion Col. Russell B. Harrison, 
son of President Benjamin Harrison, and great-grandson of General Har- 
rison. It was agreed, in connection with the Cincinnati Committee, that 
nothing should be done until options were procured for the adjoining 
property. That is necessary before any steps are taken. The Cincinnati 
people were to get these options. We haven't heard from the Cincinnati 
Committee since, but it is possible at the coming session of Congress a 
bill will be introduced, whereby an appropriation will be made by the 
general government, conditioned that Ohio also make proper contribution. 


FORT MIAMI AND FORT MEIGS. 


The committee submitted the following report: 

Your Committee on Fort Miami and Fort Meigs met at noon Octo- 
ber 27, 1916, at the office of W. J. Sherman in the city of Toledo. Pres- 
ident Wright, H. E. Buck and W. J. Sherman were present. Fort Miami 
was inspected in the afternoon by your Committee accompanied by Mr. 
Howard Lewis, of Toledo, one of the owners. 

On the following day your Committee accompanied by Wm. Corlett, 
President of the Maumee Valley Pioneer Association, inspected Fort. 
Meigs and afterwards “Turkey Foot” Rock and the battle field of Fallen 
Timbers. 

We now submit for your consideration the following report, viz: 


Fort MIAMI: 


Concerning the antiquity of Fort Miami and its early history we 
find the following on pages 9 and 10 of Knapp’s History of the Maumee 
Valley, viz: 

“One of these parties (of Frontenac, the French Governor of 
Canada 1672-1682) found their way to the Miami or Maumee River 
and in 1680 built a small stockade just below the site of Maumee City. 
* * * Qn this very spot where the Fort of Maumee stood the British 
in 1794 erected Fort Miami.” 


Knapp quotes above from Goodman’s report and states that Good- 
man obtained data from French records at Montreal and Quebec and 
from papers at Albany and Harrisburg. Knapp also adds: 

“Hence the occupation of the Maumee antedated that sought to be 
established (1683) on the Detroit.” 

Graham in Vol 3, O. A. H. S. P., page 301, speaks of “Fort Miami 
the oldest fortification in Ohio” having been used by the French but a 
short time and adds: 
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“In 1785 the abandoned fort was rebuilt by the British who re- 
mained in possession until the treaty of peace with the Indians.” 

Randall & Ryan say at page 559, Vol. 2, of their History of Ohio: 

“In obedience to the terms of this treaty Fort Miami was yielded 
to the Americans July 26, 1796.” 

Fort Miami was again occupied by the British during the war of 
1812. 

This old fort occupies a commanding site on the left bank of the 
Maumee river less than two (2) miles in an air line below Fort Meigs. 

The earth works are very well defined at the present time. The 
property belongs to Messrs. Frank and Howard Lewis, of Toledo, but 
who recently purchased it for residential purposes at a cost of approxi- 
mately $12,000.00, for about seven acres, of which one-third is comprised 
in what are known as “water lots.” They now state that they do not 
wish to sell the property, as they intend ultimately to live there. 


Fort MEtcs: 


This fort, directly opposite the Village of Maumee, and one (1) 
mile above the Village of Perrysburg, was completed by General Har- 
rison February 16, 1813. It was unsuccessfully attacked by the British 
General Proctor in the summer of 1813. Concerning it Gunckal in his 
“Early History of the Maumee Valley” says: 

“Fort Meigs covered a space of nine (9) acres, but this was in- 
creased to fourteen (14) acres during the second siege. It was the most 
important and imposing of the fortifications in the Maumee Valley and 
the great north west.” 

This property, still in a splendid state of preservation, belongs to 
the State of Ohio. A beautiful marble shaft has recently been erected 
in the center of the old fort. The care of this property is in the hands 
of a commission of five appointed by the Governor. 

Recent improvements made by the Commission include a com- 
fortable and modern caretaker’s residence and a system of good drive- 
ways. 

It is our understanding that the Fort Meigs Commission will prob- 
ably be favorable to the acquisition by your Society of this valuable 
property from the State and your Committee respectfully recommends 
that the proper steps be taken to secure such action. The lands owned 
by the State at this point embrace about 36 acres. 


Tue BattTLe or FALLEN TIMBERS: 


On this famous battle field Mad Anthony Wayne defeated the In- 
dians under “Little Turtle” and his British allies Aug. 20, 1794, and 
paved the way for the treaty of peace signed at Greenville the follow- 
ing year. This was the last battle with the Indians within the bound- 
aries of the State of Ohio, and opened up this entire state for settle- 
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ment. “Turkey Foot,” Chief of one of the tribes, was slain, and “Turkey 
Foot Rock” commemorates his memory and his death. The battle front 
was two (2) miles in extent, but the clearings next to the river were 
doubtless the scenes of the most severe fighting. “Turkey Foot Rock” 
is near the river; and Presque Isle, rising abruptly from the bottom lands 
to a height of fifty feet above the river, is near by. The acquisition of 
Presque Isle and Turkey Foot Rock by your Society is favored by your 
Committee. The lands to be acquired would comprise perhaps eighty 
(80) acres, now highly improved and situated about three (3) miles 
above Maumee. We have not conferred with the owners concerning the 
matter. 
Lirprary COMMITTEE: 

Mr. Ryan reported for the committee, as follows: 

Since the last meeting of the Society the committee has had sev- 
eral meetings. The committee has made investigations, looking for 
proper literary matter for the library, at Chillicothe, and after a com- 
plete survey it regrets to report a total lack of books, literature, pam- 
phlets or manuscripts available. Years ago all of the original manu- 
scripts of historical characters of Chillicothe were either sold to the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, forwarded to Washington, or sold 
to private parties in New York. The libraries have been disposed of, 
principally to private purchasers. The committee has been disappointed 
to find, at the most historic center of the state, no available material. 
The committee finds in its constantly received catalogues of various sec- 
ond-hand book concerns throughout the country a remarkable dearth of 
material concerning Ohio. As a matter of purchase it is practically im- 
possible to secure early Ohio literature — it has already been acquired 
by private and public libraries. The Committee has within recent days 
purchased a complete file of the Crisis, published here in Columbus by 
Sam Medary during the war. The committee have purchased from a 
Boston party some eighteen autograph letters of Salmon P. Chase, let- 
ters written during his college days at Dartmouth and first residence in 


Washington, D. C. 
SERPENT Mound: 


W. H. Cole, chairman of the Serpent Mound Committee, submitted 
the following report: When assigned to the care of the Serpent Mound 
Park there was pending certain repairs on the home of the custodian, 
consisting ef a new roof on a portion of the house, replastering the 
kitchen, rebuilding a veranda and papering certain rooms — in all amount- 
ing to $40.00. This work was all done in a satisfactory manner. 

We provided a book for the registration of visitors. During the 
present year up to date, nearly eight thousand visitors registered their 
presence, while many others did not register. In the past spring we 
had planted an orchard, consisting of apple, cherry, pear and plura trees, 
together with gooseberry, currants and strawberry bushes. We pre- 
pared and had published a map and pamphlet, as a guide to the Serpent 
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Mound. These are to be sold at the park by the custodian, at 25c, cloth 
bound, and 10c paper bound. The revenue derived from this sale will 
be turned over to the Treasurer of the Society, Mr. Wood. 

In October we had the steel observation tower at the mound re- 
painted. We also had the barn and the fences on the property white- 
washed, and in October, under the direction of a landscape gardener, 
and through his courtesy, we planted seventy ornamental forest trees. 

The road from the entrance to the mound is in very bad condition, 
owing to washouts, and should be repaired. Another pressing need” is 
that of a shelter house, and a rest room at the park. 

It is our sad duty to report the death of our genial and efficient 
custodian, Mr. Daniel Wallace, who died of typhoid fever on the morn- 
ing of November 9, 1916. In addition to his long-time efficient service and 
his genial personality, Mr. Wallace was an interesting character, from 
the fact that he had been at the Park from the beginning of Prof. Put- 
nam’s explorations, and improvements, and was therefore familiar with 
everything connected with its recent history. Mr. Wallace was a very 
valuable man to the Society, and his place will be difficult to fill. 


Warren County SERPENT Mounp: 

The, committee on the contemplated purchase of the serpent mound 
in Warren county simply had to report that they had visited the site, 
found it very advantageously located on the banks of a creek, and there 
are great opportunities there for a beautiful park. It is two and a half 
miles west of Morrow. When in its complete condition it was about the 
size, and very similar to the Serpent Mound in Adams county. The 
committee found that about half the serpent, from the head, is in an 
excellent state of preservation. It would not be a difficult thing for an 
expert to restore it. It seemed to the committee a very desirable acqui- 
sition for the Society. 


Bic Botrom Park: 

Mr. C. L. Bozman made the following report as to the conditions 
of Big Bottom Park. Have visited twice this season the landmark and 
find things there in reasonably good shape, considering the great damage 
done by flood of 1913, which: demolished a portion of the fence and upset 
the monument or rather the “spire” which has been placed in position. 
Since the Society has come into possession of the Park a new public 
road has been established at the rear of the park, thereby abandoning 
the old road between park and river. I presume the park could be ex- 
tended across this road. 


NECROLOGY : 

Mr. Mills reported the death of the following members during the 
past year: 

Col. John W. Harper, December 27, 1915. 

Jeptha Gerard, December 15, 1915. 
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Dr. W. B. Rosamond, May 15, 1916. 

Charles A. Dana, August, 1916. 

W. R. Lazenby, September 15, 1916. 

Obadiah Brokaw, May 5, 1916. 

E. H. Archer, September 2, 1916. 

R. M. Voorhees, July 22, 1916. 

J. T. Holmes, February 17, 1916. 

Alfred A. Thomas, March 3, 1916. 

Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle, September, 1916. 
General E. B. Finley, August 21, 1916. 


The nominating committee, which had been named by Mr. Bareis, 
chairman of the meeting, consisted of Messrs. Prince, Gard and Cole. 
This committee recommended the election of Messrs. L. P. Schaus, D. 
J. Ryan and F. W. Treadway as Trustees, to succeed themselves, for the 
term of three years. They were elected. 


Two amendments to the constitution were proposed and adopted. 
Section 2 of Article II provides that the payment at any one time of 
twenty-five dollars shall constitute the person paying a life member. 
That section was amended by striking out the word “twenty-five” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fifty”, and furthermore in that section it was 
provided that any person who shall make a donation to the Society, the 
value of which is not less than fifty dollars, shall be entitled to life 
membership. 


The section as amended reads: 

“Sec. 2. The payment at any one time of fifty dollars ($50.00) 
to the Society shall constitute the person so paying a life member. Life 
members shall be exempt from all further dues, and shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of active membership. Any person who shall make 
a donation to the Society, the value of which shall be determined by 
the trustees to be not less than fifty dollars ($50.00) shall be entitled to 
life membership. Said life membership payments shall constitute a per- 
manent fund to be invested at the discretion of the Trustees. The in- 
come only of this fund to be used by the Society for such purposes as 
the Trustees may direct.” 

It was then, without any definite action, agreed and understood by 
the meeting that the amendment as to the fifty dollar membership fee 
should not become effective until January Ist, 1917. 

Article V, Section 1, now provides that the annual meeting shall be 
held within thirty days after the end of the fiscal year of the Society. 
That article and section was amended by striking out the word “thirty” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ninety.” 

Section 1, Article V, as amended reads: 

“Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society shall end June 30, and 
the annual meeting shall be held at Columbus within ninety days there- 
after at the discretion of the President and Secretary. Due notice of the 
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meeting shall be mailed by the Secretary to all members of the Society 
at least ten days before such annual meeting is held.” 

The following were duly elected to life membership: Mr. Clay- 
Barnes, Waverley; Dr. H. E. Twitchell, Hamilton; Mr. A. J. Rayner, 
Piqua; Prof. A. M. Schlesinger, Columbus; Mr. H. C. Shetrone, Co- 
lumbus; Hon. Harry L. Goodbread, Nevada, Ohio; Dr. Wm. D. Tremper, 
Portsmouth; Mr. W. O. Feurt, Portsmouth; Mr. Geo. H. Heinisch, 
Portsmouth; Mr. Wilbur Stout, Sciotoville; Mr. Henry J. Booth, Co-_ 
luntbus; Prof. John E. Bradford, Oxford. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Society BuiLpInc, NovEMBER 27, 1916. 


Present: Messrs. Wright, Ryan, Prince, Cole, Wood, Randall, 
Buck, Bareis, Hayes, Treadway, Moore, Thompson, Campbell; absent, 
Messrs. Schaus and Palmer. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wright, who stated 
that the first thing in order was the election of officers. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year (1916-17) were as follows: 

Mr. G. Frederick Wright, President; Mr. George F. Bareis, First Vice 
President; Mr. Daniel J. Ryan, Second Vice President; Mr. E. O. Ran- 
dall, Secretary; Mr. E. F. Wood, Treasurer and Mr. W. C. Mills, Curator. 

Thereupon the salaries for the different officers and employes for the 
year beginning July 1, 1917, were determined upon as asked for in the 
forthcoming budget but subject to the legislative appropriations. 

Mr. Wood stated that the salaries here fixed are for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1917, and the figures are those furnished the Budget 
Commissioner. 

All of the present employes of the Society were appointed for a 
term ending June 30th, 1917. 

Mr. Wood gave the names of the employes thus reappointed, as 
follows: Oscar F. Miller, bookkeeper, Mr. H. C. Shetrone, assistant 
curator; Mr. Starling Eaton, superintendent of building; Mr. John Gill 
and Mr. Elmer Hart, janitors; Miss Bushfield, assistant librarian, Co- 
lumbus building; Miss Grace Harper, stenographer; Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
French, assistant librarian, Hayes Memorial Library; Mr. Warren Cowan, 
caretaker, Fort Ancient; Mr. Chauncey Hawk, caretaker, Spiegel Grove 
Park; Mr. Jerry Estell, caretaker, Logan Elm Park. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, who was present, stated briefly the attitude 
which he thought the Society ought to take in regard to any cooperation 
with the Ohio State University. The suggestion had been considered 
that the Society cooperate with the historical department of the Uni- 
versity, to the effect that a teacher of history, particularly relative to 
Ohio history, be employed, the salary of whom should be shared by the 
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Society and the University, and that one of his special functions should 
be to conduct a survey and research for original material along the lines 
of Ohio history, which material the university could use in its instruc- 
tional department, and which should be published by the Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society. He (Dr. Thompson) thought it would 
not be wise to attempt any such double arrangement, as it would be 
difficult to avoid certain conflicts, and he thought it more pertinent for 
the Society to do that work itself, securing, if necessary, additional ap- 
propriations for that purpose, leaving to the University alone the func- 
tions of giving instruction in historical topics. That would leave each 
institution to follow strictly its lines of work, with freedom to each as 
to its own methods and results. 


As to the suggestion that appropriations be asked of the legislature 
for additions to the Ohio Society building, that was a matter entirely 
within the scope and purpose of the Society. If they needed more room 
for their own collections and their’ special lines of exhibit, that was well 
and good, but he understood that one of the arguments in favor of the 
additions was that additional room should be utilized for enlarging the 
museum territory so as to incorporate certain museum features now be- 
longing to the University, namely, exhibits in zoology, natural history 
and perhaps geology. The university now has three or four museums, 
in connection with its different departments of natural history, geology, 
botany, etc. He understood the idea to be that these were to be trans- 
ferred to the Society building, thereby giving to the University the room 
thus vacated for other purposes. He was emphatically unfavorable to 
such an attempt. The university would not consent at all to give up 
their own museums. It would be inconvenient and perfectly impractical, 
as the museums in question were inseparable parts of the departments 
of instruction to which they respectively belong. He further thought it 
would be very impolitic for the Society to attempt the furtherance of 
any such plan. 

Mr. Wood, Treasurer, read the budget of the Society for the years 
1917-1918 and 1918-1919. He read the itemized requests for appropria- 
tions, of which the following is the index summary: 


1917-1918. 
ND oo Sa lie oe as an ee ore gl mangas gua cabins Aten Ae $15,245 00 
I: 2 LP Er ass Wha cane arte graces Maun in gin ale eee as 500 00 
De . .. ai asi ned saecae Onto Gaia) cheney heh beens 3,060 00 
ie I a ee aise ek ea ihe Ge wenhen had 1,870 00 
I: EO: ss a acantoes tasehoumceoeenmens 7,037 30 
ie oe 5 eel dees eed aren sheers see 200 00 


ns Aas in di irate eéouiin tens ehenparonens 50,200 00 
J-3. Non-Structural Improvements .................-+.-+-- 250 00 
J-5. Miscellaneous Capital Equipment....................+: 500 00 
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1918-1919. 
Pe NS ok 054 i ao ee ol ee $15,245 00 
By I 0. Fins id ote a ee oni ele mates wehin ce a reaekee ae aes 500 00 
Ee, ID So Sco grad ox nr ocee cna in cates ae oe ee eee ee 3,060 00 
NN 555 oN Sis rants Side Rip orcas oe ee Re ate 1,600 00 
Xs; Beas: Derik 2. ese eee ese eee 6,649 80 
I - PR os ache all's: att olde teal aiming 200 00 
[aE re ere eee ree ime iene 50,000 00 
J-5. Miscellaneous Capital Equipment...................... 500 00 


Mr. Carl Rakeman, the artist who decorated the Hayes Memorial 
Library and Museum Building, presented the proposition of decorating 
the interior of the rotunda of the Society Building at Columbus. The 
scheme was to decorate the four panels of the frieze on the lower floor, 
and the four panels of the frieze on the upper floor, and the interior of 
the dome. Mr. Rakeman exhibited model drawings, giving his idea of 
the artistic and historical nature of the mural paintings. The plan met 
with approval by the Trustees, and it was referred to a special commit- 
tee for consideration and such action as the committee might deem ad- 
visable. 


Mr. Ryan presented a proposition submitted by The Old Northwest 
Genealogical and Historical Society, concerning the sale of the library of 
that Society to The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
The matter was referred to the Library committee for consideration. 


* * * 


President Wright appointed the following standing committees : 

Finance: Messrs. Campbell, Schaus, Ryan, Bareis and Wood. 

Publications: Messrs. Ryan, Wood and Randall. 

Museum: Messrs. Mills, Buck, Bareis and Hegler. 

Library: Messrs. Randall, Ryan, Campbell, Hockett and Siebert. 

Historical Sites: Messrs. Wright, Prince, Cole and Moore. 

Hayes Memorial and Spiegel Grove: Messrs. Hayes, Wright, Tread- 
way, Ryan and Mills. 

Fort Ancient: Messrs. Prince, Moore, Buck and Dunham. 

Logan Elm Park: Mr. Tallmadge, Mrs. Jones, Messrs. Booth and 
Roof. 

Serpent Mound: Messrs. Cole and Mills. 

Big Bottom Park: Messrs. Martzolff and Bozman. 

Harrison Memorial: Messrs. Campbell, Ryan and Randall. 

Necrology: Messrs. Mills, Bareis and Prince. 

Fort Miami: Messrs. Sherman, Wright, Treadway and Buck. 

Serpent Mound, Warren County: Messrs. Wright, Cole, Mills and 
Hough. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 
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SILVER MINES OF OHIO INDIANS. 





PROFESSOR R. S. KING, 


{We occasionally have had inquiries concerning the history or 
myth, if it was merely traditionary, concerning some silver mines worked 
by the Indians, which mines were supposed to have been located near 
Old Chillicothe, Greene County, Ohio. We have never been able to 
secure any definite information in regard to the same until we received 
the following from Professor R. S. King, now of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona.—Epitor] 

Some time ago I mentioned to my father, Mr. William 
Harrison King, that I had once upon a time read a legend of 
silver mines located in Greene County, Ohio. As my father 
was born and raised in that county he has vivid recollections of 
events that happened in the early days. The following is his 
version of these mines and their locations: 

According to some of the prisoners of the Indians they 
were made to pack heavy loads from a distance up Massie’s 
Creek down to Old Chillicothe, now Old Town, Ohio. These 
prisoners were some of the early pioneers who ventured into 
this region before the first settlement was made. It was re- 
lated by these men that the Indians would blindfold them early 
in the morning and march them up the trail along Massie’s 
Creek for a distance estimated between three and three and a 
half miles. Then they would be left under guard for a period 
of time, usually estimated at about one-half day, at the end 
of which time the Indians who had departed would return with 
material in bundles that was very heavy for the size of the 
package. These heavy bundles or packs would be forced on 
the prisoners and they would be compelled to carry them to Old 
Chillicothe without any rest. 

One of these prisoners whose name is not recalled claimed 
that he was able to remove the bandage partly from his eyes 
and that the Indians did not leave the party but remained with 
them so that the prisoners would think that the material had 
been brought to them from a distance. He also claimed that 
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he saw them load up the packs and that they were bars of 
silver which came from a mine near by. As this prisoner had 
a reputation among his companions of “handling the truth in 
rather a reckless manner” not much faith was put in his story. 
However the tale was told from time to time and efforts have 
been made to locate this mythical mine. It might be said that 
the claim was also made that the Indians buried part of this 
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Location of Mythic Silver Mines of Indians, Greene County, Ohio. 


wealth near Old Chillicothe and carried a part of it north where 
it was buried. Shortly after Old Chillicothe was destroyed by 
Gen. George Rogers Clarke and those who had the location of 
the wealth were either killed later or did not return to claim 
the silver. 

Mr. James Stevenson, a son of Samuel Stevenson of near 
Lexington, Kentucky, moved into Ohio about 1796 or 1797 and 
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located his land in the region of these mines. He afterward 
married Miss Anna Galloway, who was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Galloway, who lived near Paris, Kentucky. A daughter, 
Jane Stevenson, married Mr. Vincent King, who later purchased 
from his father-in-law the land that, according to what follows, 
contained these mines. As soon as this land was acquired 
Vincent King erected thereon a flour mill, the approximate lo- 
cation of which is shown on the accompanying map. In dig- 
ging the race a short distance from the bed of Massie’s Creek 
small flat stones were thrown out that contained or rather had 
engraved on their sides some marking or hieroglyphics. No- 
thing was thought of this at the time but later some men who 
were interested in trying to locate these mythical mines heard 
of it and near by they found what appeared to be two round 
holes about twelve feet in diameter that seemed to be filled up 
with rocks. They started to sink a hole or shaft beside one 
of these rock-filled holes and as far down as they went this 
rock fill continued. Their digging was in earth. This showed 
beyond a doubt that there had been a hole or shaft here at 
some former time that had been filled with “nigger-heads” and 
other rock. As the surrounding ground was all deep earth and 
no rocks in the soil‘it seemed certain that the lost mine had 
been found but the digging was discontinued because of water 
encountered. Considering the finding of peculiar marked rocks 
at the time of digging the race and the two circular holes filled 
with rock leads one to think that perhaps there may have been 
some work of some sort done here by the Indians or their prede- 
cessors. 

The accompanying map shows the approximate location of 
these two circular holes. I certainly would like to see this 
“particular” mine investigated, not that it is likely to disclose 
any hidden wealth but that it might be worth while for what it 
would yield in an archaeological way. 

The above account may have been elaborated extensively 
but I believe that all the facts are set forth. I trust that this 
paper may bring out further information in connection with this 
myth. I might say that this land is located just north of Wil- 
berforce University, Greene County, Ohio. 











BIRTH PLACES OF THREE OHIO PRESIDENTS. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


Ohio has been well-named “The Mother of Presidents,” — 
and while to give the list of all the Chief Executives who were 
either born, or who grew up,—for some years, at least, — 
within her confines were tedious, — it is an interesting play of 
the Fates, worthy the noting, that three Presidential birth- 
places are so closely located, one to another, that a day’s motor 
jaunt out from Cincinnati permits of one visiting them all! 
Grant, the warrior-President, was born at Pt. Pleasant, O.; 
Benjamin Harrison, descended of another Presidential family, 
was born at North Bend, and the late President, Taft, saw the 
light of day at Cincinnati,—all these almost within view of 
the Ohio River and the opposite Kentucky shore. ; 

The logical sequence for such a pilgrimage, — determined 
by locations, that is to say,—dis to visit, first, the slumbering 
river hamlet, Pt. Pleasant, in which President Grant was born. 
Then, following the river to Cincinnati, on whose heights the 
substantial Taft birth place still stands, to tarry; after that, fol- 
lowing the ‘Belle Riviere’ once again, to stop at North Bend, 
where old “Tippecanoe and Tyler too’ had his home and where 
Benjamin Harrison first saw light of day. 

The entire journey is, indeed, delightful! 

Much of the country ’round both Pt. Pleasant and North 
Bend, or, as the hamlet there now is called, Cleves, is given 
over to farms, with corn and wheat and meadows of cattle 
and sheep, that have their rail fences and old orchards and 
quaint well-sweeps, much as they did when Grant lived here. 

Pt. Pleasant is quite as much a sleepy river hamlet as it 
was at the time. 

Approaching Pt. Pleasant today, for one has a long 
ride through the hilly fields, you note where the timber rights 
have been sold for poles the size of younger elms and the like, 
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— these being cut into wagon hubs ata mill just beyond. Round- 
ing a curve, you find this hub factory, just next the pike, with 
a thresher engine, mounted in a shed near by, to run the saws. 
The short, round hubs for heavier wagon use are stacked out- 
side, their edges covered with paint. Most the work is done 
in the winter, when the farmers have nothing ‘to do, and are 
glad to clear their $1.25 the day. The proprietor of the place 
is the “big man” of the Pt. Pleasant settlement: the postmaster 
and proprietor of the general sore. 








Monument on Grant’s Birthplace. 


Just beyond, there comes the village proper. It’s a wee, 
little village, with neat country homes, in their gardens, and 
plenty of trees and fences about. At its midst is the general 
store aforesaid, and our friend, the hub-maker, introduces you 
to his mother, a woman of 93 at last accounts, who was here 
when Grant lived in the place. You hear her recollections, then 
stroll on to the cross-lane to the river, where an old house, just 
at the stream, overlooks the boat landing where Grant’s folk 
left, or came. 
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So small is the town, though, that you pass on, surprised, 
first, that a President should have come from it; and then 
wondering that it has never grown more. There’s a schoolhouse 
atop a high hill just behind, this reached by a huge flight of 
steps to the top of the peak, then beyond, frame homes, white- 
painted most of them, line the street. A modern green-painted 
dwelling is on the site of Grant’s birthplace, — the original cabin 
was taken away on a flatboat at one time and has never been 
replaced. 3 











Site of Grant’s Birthplace. 


Pt. Pleasant’s only awakening, however, came a very few 
years since, when, before a distinguished company, including a 
son of General Grant, a small cannon was unveiled in the street, 
just before the place where the President had been born. On 
beyond, an iron bridge leads across a stream flowing to the 
Ohio and then one is in the country once more. 

The birthplace of President Benjamin Harrison is per- 
haps better known than the other, because of the charming 
drive, high over the Ohio from Cincinnati, to the place. The 
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old Harrison farm has long since been dismantled, but, set into 
a bluft overlooking the river’s .huge bend is the ancient stone 
tomb of the Warrior-President, grandsire of the later Chief 
Executive, and his family. The top of this tomb is flat and 
cemented over, it having been intended to mount a great statue 
of the warrior Harrison, now in Cincinnati, out here. 

The old tomb has had some strange experiences: neglect 
has characterized the place for years and the iron door has rusted 
and the lock been broken. Only a few years ago some boys, 
playing hide and seek ’round about, had a queer experience with 
the tomb. Finding the lock broken and the door open, one of 
their number crept inside the tomb to hide, somehow the door 
wedged and the child could not re-open it. By and by the dark, 
the closeness of the air caused it to be overcome, and cease its 
poundings to be free. Meanwhile the other lads played their 
game, then, failing finally to find the one boy, went to their 
homes, thinking him to have done the same, long before. When 
night came and no little one, the parents organized a search; 
but, since the tomb door was shut, no one ever thought of look- 
ing in such a place as that. Desperate, the parents hunted far, 
but without success. Late next evening a traveler on the road, 
hearing queer sounds from the tomb, gave warning of his fears. 
Saner folk went to the tomb and found the child revived a bit, 
and striving to get free. 

Resting beside the old tomb and looking inland, ’cross the 
lots, to what was the cellar-hole of Ben. Harrison’s birthplace, 
or listening to the bells of the passing steamers, who toll here, 
as boats do in passing the tomb of Washington, one wonders 
at the neglect of a nation for the birthplace of one President 
and the burial place of another. Otherwise there is just the 
view to attract, unless one goes to Ft. Hill, some miles away, 
to visit its prehistoric earthworks. 

President Taft’s birthplace, as already suggested, is still 
in good condition. It is a very imposing brick residence, of a 
style affected by the well-to-do in the middle of the past century ; 
crowning a knoll amid some tall trees, and with the lawn sloping 
down to the walk and avenue. 
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Within, things are largely changed to meet the needs of its 
subsequent tenants. 


In view of the place, though, there’s a great, modern public 
school, that’s the outgrowth of the little hilltop school which 
President Taft had attended. Quite a few of his teachers still 
survive in the Queen City and, when Taft was raised to- the 
Presidency, innumerable anecdotes of his early school days here, 
’round the Mt. Auburn birthplace were told. 








Birthplace of President Taft. 


“Taft,” one such recounts, “was a good-natured, big boy; 
with bones too big for him, inspiring the nickname, Lubber, 
which was sometimes shortened to Lub. But Lub Taft was not 
a slow mover, in spite of his size. He entered the fields of 
boyish sports with the same zest as other lads. He loved his- 
tory, he loved to read, but he was not a ‘grind.’ He merely 
labored at each of his lessons until he got it; but he never for- 
got that he was human, or how to be a boy, or how to get the 
joy out of life.” 
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Somehow we Americans aren’t any too much given to senti- 
ment and so we fail to mark our historic sites as our European 
kinsmen do. The birthplaces of the Presidents, however, 
possess an interest of their own, and even the most prosaic of 
our young folk, as well as old, cannot but wish that tablet, or 
other marker, be set to indicate such points as these, that we 
might know them as we travel by. 














UNVEILING OF THE CRESAP TABLET. 


LOGAN ELM PARK — OCTOBER, IQ16. 


On Saturday, October 21, 1916, an interesting ceremony 
was held at Logan Elm Park, under the auspices of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. The program, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Frank Tallmadge, comprised the erection of a 
flag staff and the unfurling of the stars and stripes; the dedi- 
cation of a log cabin, not a modern imitation but a well pre- 
served relic of the real thing, a left over of the pioneer days, 
secured on a neighboring farm and transported to the Park; 
the unveiling of two bronze tablets attached to opposite sides of 
a large boulder, firmly placed upon a concrete foundation. The 
inscriptions on these two tablets read respectively as follows: 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
ON THIS SPOT AT THE 
DUNMORE TREATY, OCT. 1774 
WERE THE FOLLOWING 


Gen. Geo. R. CrarkK - Ky. Gov. JAMES Woop - - Va. 
Capt. M. Cresap - Mp. Capt. JNo. Witson -_ Ky. 
GEN. JoHN Gipson - Pa. Lieut. GasrieL Cox -_ Ky. 
Stmon KENTON - - VA. Capt. JOHNSON - -_ Pa. 
Cot. Beny. Witson - Mb. Capt. Jas. Parsons -_ Va. 
Lieut. J. Cresap - Mb. Capt. Wm. Harrop -_ Va. 
Beny. ToMLINsoN - - Mb. Capt. Wm. HENSHAW - VA. 
GEN. Dan’L MorcGan - Va. Lieut. M. Cresap, Jr. - Mb. 
Stmmon Grrty - - Pa. Capt. Davin Scott -_ Pa. 
Cor. L. BARRET Capt. WILLIAMSON 


IN MEMORIAM 
Capt. MICHAEL CRESAP 
A COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HERO OF OHIO, VIRGINIA 
AND MARYLAND, WHOsE MILITARY SERVICES ASSISTED IN 
(123) 
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GAINING THE “DUNMORE TREATY,” AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

Point PLEASANT, IN Wuicu He Foucut iN THE HAMPSHIRE 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA REGIMENT. CAPTAIN MICHAEL CRESAP 
WAS PRESENT HERE AND A SIGNER OF THE “DUNMORE 
TREATY,” IN OCTOBER 1774. 


CAPTAIN MICHAEL CRESAP’s COMPANIONS IN ARMS, 
EBENEZER ZANE, GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE, COLONEL 
BENJAMIN WILSON, BENJAMIN TOMLINSON AND OTHERS, 
CORRECTED LOGAN’s MISTAKE IN ASSOCIATING CAPTAIN 
Cresap WITH THE YELLOW CREEK AFFAIR. 


CapTAIN MICHAEL CRESAP TOOK THE First COMPANY 
FROM THE SOUTH TO GENERAL WASHINGTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 
He -DiIED IN THE SERVICE AND WAS BURIED WITH THE 
“Honors oF War,” AND His Toms STANDs IN TRINITY 
CuHurcH YARD, New YorkK City. 


The day proved inclement in weather and not over a hun- 
dred gathered to participate in the occasion. Conspicuous 
among those present were twenty-one of the lineal descendants 
of Col. Thomas Cresap of early American pioneer fame, and 
whose son Captain Michael Cresap was the one designated by 
the Mingo Chief Logan as the destroyer of the Chief’s family. 


After the unfurling of the flag by Mr. William Neil as 
many of those present, as could, assembled within the log cabin, 
in the ample fireplace of which the burning logs snapped and 
sparkled as of “ye olden time,” while Colonel Henry C. Taylor 
read the following dedicatory address: 


ADDRESS OF HENRY C. TAYLOR. 


The ground on which we meet today has many interesting associa- 
tions. It was the scene of conflict of two races of men, the white and 
the red. Here were the troublous days of a retiring and oncoming race. 
The aboriginal had roamed over these plains for uncounted years until 
something like two centuries ago the pale face began here and there to 
appear. In a short time antagonisms grew into open hostility and con- 
tinued with increasing energy until at last treaties of peace were made, 
the red men seeking other hunting grounds and the white men entered 
in and possessed the land. After the conflict of many trying years, it is 
recounted that the representatives of the Indian and.the pale face as- 
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sembled here in friendly council. We are pleased to think of the times 
when they met here, to smoke the pipe of peace. 

The home of the red men was the wigwam and around this were 
held the council fires and to these were brought the trophies of the hunt 
for game, then so abundant. The wigwam was conical in shape with 
long poles driven into the ground and was generally covered with bark 
and skins. At the top an open space was left for the escape of smoke. 
It was temporary in its structure, easily made and could be quickly taken 
down and removed. The Indian wigwam was of the tent type, the home 
of man in all countries in the early ages of the world. It is said that 
when an Indian wandered far and wide and could net find his wigwam, 
the wigwam was considered lost but not the Indian. Such was their 
pride of location in forest and plain. In the now distant days the home 
of the white man was the log cabin. This was their refuge from danger 
and place of rest and protection. Around these log abodes clustered the 
home ties of the pioneers. Living in these they went forth to subdue 
the earth for their uses and purposes. Not relying on the woods and 
streams for their sustenance they planted the Indian corn. Soon the 
potato and cabbage found their way into the cleared ground, also some 
wheat and patches of buckwheat grew about the cabins. Upon the sides 
of the cabin were often stretched the skins of wild animals, especially 
those of the coon, mink, opossum, groundhog and fox. The wolves were 
at large in these plains and woods and their skins were turned to com- 
mercial use by the pioneers. There was not so very much light in the 
cabins, the windows being small and usually no light from the door. In 
the evening and during the night a large open fire furnished the light 
and made the interior bright and cheery, after the day of hardship, ex- 
posure and toil. The back log was from four to five feet long and was 
hauled to the cabin door by a horse. It was then rolled in and put into 
place by two men and served the purpose for several days. The longer 
pieces, consisting of limbs and split wood, were placed in front and a roar- 
ing fire would be the result. The chimney would be so open and of such 
large proportions that one could look up through it at night and see the 
stars. Great care was exercised in selecting the back log and the kind 
of wood largely determined the time it would last. It was said of the 
buckeye that one good back log of this timber would last all winter and 
then it could be taken out in the spring and planted and would sprout and 
grow. In the interior of the cabin the ceiling on the first or ground 
floor was generally low, probably 7% or 8 feet in height. Heavy timbers 
extended across to support the loft or space above. From these timbers 
were many wooden hooks made from the saplings to support different 
household articles but especially the guns. It was customary to have at 
least two rifles and probably a flintlock shotgun so suspended. In the 
hands of the skilled hunters the rifles were deadly instruments ; the flint- 
lock was uncertain, not carrying far and was only fatal at short range. 
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In the beginning of things in the history of our state it was a great 
class of men and women that lived in the log cabins. They were the 
stalwarts from the East and South, of English, Irish, Scotch, Welch, Ger- 
man, Dutch and French descent. The prevailing type of the first settlers 
was, I think, a mixture, and what is known as the Scotch-Irish. They 
were the settlers of whom General Andrew Jackson was a representative 
man. The characteristics of the people who built and lived in these cabins 
were industry, economy, courage, self-sacrifice, morality and a firm belief 
in churches and schools. Their education was often limited and some of 
them who were most highly esteemed and honored could scarcely read or 
write. Andrew Johnson was taught to read by his wife after he was 
married. It is said that Andrew Jackson was always quite deficient in 
spelling and one version of the original of O. K. is that on some measure 
which met his approval he wrote O. K., which he supposed was the initial 
letters for “all correct.’ This branch of education is not now so highly 
valued since the advent of simplified spelling and spelling reform. 

The national compaign of 1840 resolved itself into a celebration of 
the log cabin period of our country. The enthusiasm knew no bound 
and the candidate whose name was associated with this humble structure 
was elected president of the United States. On the 22nd day of Feb- 
tuary, 1840, there was held in Columbus a political demonstration, the like 
of which had never before been seen and which for many years after 
was referred to with the greatest pride. 

A log cabin with a coon on top was placed upon a wagon and hauled 
down High Street, to the infinite satisfaction and amusement of the pub- 
lic. On this occasion Mr. William Neil, the elder of two brothers who 
came in an early day from Kentucky to Columbus, drove the six pairs 
of horses for the float on which were seated the young ladies dressed in 
white representing the different states of the Union. My father took a 
part in this notable procession of that time, and today there are repre- 
senatives here in the third generation of these two families. 

The log cabin has a place in our literature in prose and verse. In 
the winter of 1851 in the National Intelligencer, published in Washington, 
D. C., a story was commenced which was destined to become, when pub- 
lished in book form, the most effective work ever written by an American. 
This story was finished in 1852 and was published under the title of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In a short time it gained a wide circulation and 
continues to be largely read unto this day. It has been translated into 
twenty different languages and has gone into all parts of the world. Its 
effect in our country after the first year of its publication was tremendous 
and it has been credited with having accomplished more in the work of 
overthrowing the institution of slavery than all the abolition societies 
ever formed and anti-saJvery orations ever delivered. The alternative 
part of the title, though seldom heard, is quite significant, the full title 
being “Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Life Among the Lowly.” 
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From the log cabin in Ohio we had General Grant, the successful 
leading general in our Civil War from 1861 to 1865. His monument on 
Riverside Drive, New York, attests the nation’s appreciation of his rank 
and service in our great crisis. From a log cabin in Kentucky came 
Abraham Lincoln, our president when the life of the nation was in peril 
and whose name now belongs to the world and to the ages. 

It is not in human probability that another of the sons of men will 
arise from any condition, humble or exalted who will threaten his pre- 
eminence in the world and have a loftier and more enduring fame. In 
the sterling virtues and simplicity of life, the Scotch Cotter as pictured 
in Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” must have borne a strong resem- 
blance to our forefathers of the leg cabin days. The same integrity of 
character, the same reverence, the same self-denial, the same sacrifice and 
the same faith. 


If you will permit some slight substitutions we shall have: 
From scenes like these Ohio’s Grandeur springs 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad; 
Princess and lords are but the breath of kings, 
And honest man’s the noblest werk of God. 
And certes in fair virtue’s heavenly road 
The cabin leaves the palace far behind. 


To the memory ef our forefathers and foremothers who wrought se 
valiantly and lived such worthy lives, we their grateful descendants now 
dedicate this log cabin to their lasting remembrance. j 


From the cabin the participants 
proceeded to the Cresap monument, 
located almost under the lengthy 
branches ef the Logan Elm. Mr. E. 
O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical 
Society presided. Rev. C. B. Beckes 
pronounced the invocation after 
which Master Willis Cresap, aged 
eight, assisted by Master Ben O. Cre- 
sap, both lineal descendants from Cap- 
tain Michael Cresap, removed the flag 
that covered the Cresap tablet, while 
WiLLIs CrEsap. Willis recited the following lines: 
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Hurrah for our Country! May she ever be free. 
Hurrah for our Patriots! On land or on sea, 

Who gave this Liberty, to you and to me. 

We will hold their deeds, and memory bright, 

While the Sun and the Moon give us this light; 

To their principles, we boys will be true, 

And we will live and die, for the Red, White and Blue. 


The speaker of the day was Hon. Henry J. Booth, who de- 
livered the following address: 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY J. BOOTH. 


In the midst of the greatest war that has ever exposed the vices 
and weaknesses of what we call civilization, we have met to commem- 
orate events which were a prelude to another war, that ended at York- 
town four generations ago. As to the results of the present world-wide 
conflict let us not attempt to speculate, lest our opinions be colored by 
our sympathies. But the heritage of the American Revolution is known 
of all men. The supreme outstanding fact is that in the great family of 
nations, for more than a hundred years our people have enjoyed the 
best fruits of civilization to a greater extent than any other nation. And 
now, in the great cataclysm of destruction and passion in Europe, our 
country is the one great neutral, when enemies arrayed against each other 
in the grapple of death are so many, and neutrals are so few. Hence 
when the present war is ended, whether in victory or through exhaustion, 
whether celebrated by triumphal entries into conquered capitals, or termi- 
nated by the mutual withdrawal of shattered ranks from the blood- 
soaked fields of conflict to their homes, where nearly every house will be 
a house of mourning, the influence of America will be exerted to estab- 
lish and maintain a world peace; and America, more than ever before, 
will be an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 

A state as well as an individual is endowed with a personality. Its 
history may long antedate its birth as a commonwealth. So it was with 
the six states which were carved out of the Northwest Territory. But, 
in one respect at least, more than any of the others, the history of Ohio 
is unique. As a member of the sisterhood of states its history commenced 
in 1803. But much of its most important history was written before that 
time in events which fixed its status and molded its character. 

Among the most important events which affected the early history 
of the territory which we now call Ohio were the organization of the 
First Ohio Company in 1748, although the grant to that company for six 
hundred thousand acres was located on the northern and southern banks 
of the Ohio river, the treaty between Lord Dunmore and the Indians in 
1774, the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787, and the settlements during 
colonial times of which the most conspicuous was the one at Marietta. 
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The First Ohio Company was composed principally of influential men in 
Maryland and Virginia, including General Washington, Colonel Thomas 
Cresap and Colonel George Mason. It was the name of George Mason 
which was given to Mason and Dixon’s Line, that for nearly two genera- 
tions was the invisible line which served as the northern boundary of the 
slave states. Lord Dunmore’s treaty, concluded twenty-five years later, in 
the shade of the giant elm under which we now stand, on the eve of the 
revolution, broke the power of the Indians in what was then known as the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground” north of the Ohio River. The peace so se- 
cured effectually protected Virginia and the neighboring colonies for a 
time at least from attacks in the rear while they were forming a con- 
federacy of the colonies and launching the war of independence against 
their white brethren across the sea. 

In 1787 was secured the Magna Charta which defined the rights of 
the few who had already settled, and the millions yet to come, in the great 
Northwest Territory, from which slavery was permanently excluded. So 
fundamental were the rights thus granted in perpetuity that even yet the 
courts of Ohio recognize all provisions ‘of that great compact, which are 
not repugnant to the constitution of the state, as being ‘still in force, 
although granted fifteen years before Ohio became a state. Prior to the 
adoption of that ordinance, which was in effect a constitution for six 
central northern states, a few thousand adventurous spirits had found 
their way as traders and settlers among the hills bordering the Ohio 
River and into the fertile valleys of the larger streams which flowed into 
the Ohio River from both the north and the south. 

Within a few years after the civil rights of the inhabitants north 
of the river were fixed by law, colonies composed of the best blood of 
the states along the seaboard were organized for the settlement of the 
New West. The first and most conspicuous of these was composed prin- 
cipally of men and. women of New England, who settled at Marietta, 
which marks the confluence of the Muskingum and the Ohio. They were 
soon followed by others who settled in eastern, southeastern and southern 
Ohio and later by colonists located farther north and west. 

It was thus that the heart of our country was established in the 
Central West comprising the states which were carved out of the great 
Northwest Territory. It is not in any spirit of egotism that the men of 
today pay tribute to their forbears who commenced to write history for 
us, on the soil of what is now Ohio, more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago. ' 

The organization, development, growth and prosperity of colonies, 
far more than the history of states, depend upon their natural leaders. 
Those who are resolute, brave and strong become by common consent 
leaders in every great emergency, whether in repelling force with force in 
the acquisition or defense of new territory, or in the settlement and devel- 
opment of large areas of fertile soil so acquired. Land is the ultimate 
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source of all wealth. Therefore, whether on the rocky shores of Massa- 
chusetts, in the fertile valleys of Virginia, in the more fertile valleys of 
Ohio, and m the prairie: states farther west, and on every other continent 
as well as on this, the acquisition of land, by those we call civilized from 
those we call savage, has been the potent cause of that ceaseless aggres- 
sion to which neither precept nor practice has yet placed a limit. 

On land so acquired stands the little cabin in which Lincoln was 
born. now enclosed by a grateful people in a magnificent granite memo- 
rial building near Hodgenville, Kentuckyy. So Washington's forbears 
obtained their plantations east of the Alleghenies. So Washington himself 
acquired extensive tracts of land in Western Pennsylvania. To this policy 
the early settlers were indebted for the site of every cabin, every.church 
and every school. As the result of the inevitable race conflict between 
the indigenous race which held the land and those who wished to im- 
prove it, one hundred million American people are now enjoying peace 
and plenty. The passing of the Indians east of the Mississippi is pathetic 
beyond words; but the problem of their benevolent assimilation has never 
yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Sometimes it is quite as interesting and instructive to read _ history 
backward as to attempt to trace it chronologically from cause to effect. 
That method may furnish the better perspective. A picture so drawn 
may be more true to life. That is also the quicker way when the facts 
are not disputed. But what romantic incident has ever been embodied 
in history without challenge? What important event has been accepted 
from first to last as first told? What chapter of history has run the 
gauntlet for the last time? Who knows? 

The details of history are frequently obscured by the inherent de- 
fects of human testimony. At best history is largely hearsay. As to 
such testimony it is a tule of court, that its probative force is subject to 
the criticism, that statements are often thoughtlessly made, imperfectly 
heard, inaccurately remembered, and carelessly detailed. If the historian 
's too near to the events described he fails to see their proportions and 
their relationship to each other. If he be too far away he finds that the 
details have faded into the uncertainties of mere tradition. Indeed, the 
personal observations of honest and intelligent men are not always re- 
liable. This is illustrated by a story told of Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
relates to an incident which occurred when, after losing the favor of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was confined as a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
Quess Bess did not like her distinguished courtier so well then as she 
did when he threw his cloak on a muddy pathway so that the Queen 
could pass over it dryshod. If you have ever visited the Tower you 
must have observed that its thick stone walls are pierced by high win- 
dows, so narrow, however, that while a prisoner could readily see what 
occurred in the courtyard below, he could not escape. While held a 
prisoner there, so the story goes, Sir Walter occupied his time writing a 
history of England and her colonies. One day, while looking down from 
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his window, he saw something unusual which especially attracted his 
attention. Shortly afterwards a friend called to see him and narrated 
the incident as he observed it while passing through the courtyard. Soon 
another friend called and detailed the incident as he saw it. Each of the 
three had an entirely different version of the affair from that narrated 
by both of the others. Thereupon Raleigh exclaimed, “If 1 cannot be- 
lieve what my own eyes have seen, how can I expect my countrymen to 
believe events as narrated by me, many of which I did not see?” So he 
threw his manuscript into the fire. 


Various causes conspired to distort the history of our colonial he- 
roes, whose activities were devoted to subduing the forest and in com- 
bating enemies at home, as well as in repelling enemies from abroad, 
and not in writing diaries. 


Captain Michael Cresap made history but did not write it. There- 
fore, much that pertained to important events in which he played a lead- 
ing role were for a time lost in the mists of the almost forgotten past 
until they were rescued from oblivion by the patient and persistent re- 
search of members of the Cresap family and by them restored to their 
proper place in well authenticated history. 


Colonel Thomas Cresap, the founder of the American family of that 
name, was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1702; emigrated to the new 
world at the age of fifteen; first settled in Maryland on the Susque- 
hanna, near what is now Havre de Grace; became a surveyor; espoused 
the cause of Lord Baltimore; surveyed the line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; shortly afterwards moved to what is now called Old Town 
in Western Maryland; acquired fourteen hundred acres of land, and be- 
came an Indian trader; was one of the members of the First Ohio Com- 
pany, which made the first English settlement at Pittsburg; surveyed the 
road from Cumberland to Pittsburg, over which General Braddock’s 
army marched to its defeat; was colonel of the Provincials from 1730 
to 1770; in October, 1765, when the Provincial Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions against the Stamp Act, organized the Sons of Liberty; was the 
host of General Washington while on a trip to visit the Ohio country; 
took an active part in the border wars with the Indians; was active in 
making the most effective preparations for the war of independence; was 
a delegate to the first convention of the Province of Maryland, which 
met at Annapolis, June 22, 1774, and proposed the first Continental Con- 
gress; in the year 1775 served as a member of the Committee of Obser- 
vation of his county, to assist in carrying out the plans of the new Con- 
gress, and in raising money to buy arms and ammunition; at the ad- 
vanced age of 90 years made a business trip to Nova Scotia; and died 
in 1808 full of years and honors, at the great age of 106 years. 

Condensing a statement of Mrs. Mary Louise Stevenson, one of his 
descendants, and now the official historian of the Cresap family: 
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“Colonel Cresap’s voice has echoed in the halls of Congress 
through his descendants. On the Judge’s Bench, from legal forums, 
and in Legislative Assemblies in most of our states, including Ohio, 
his descendants have served with the hereditary wisdom for which 
he was so esteemed in the Assemblies of the Province-and State of 
Maryland. From that time to this on land and sea they have proved 
worthy of the example of the American founder of the Cresap fam- 
ily, in the war of 1812, in Sherman’s march to the sea, with Grant at 
Vicksburg, Shiloh and Appomattox, at San Juan Hill in Cuba and at 
Manila, — where his children’s children to the seventh generation 
have fought for “Old Glory,” and supported the cause which he 
loved and for which he suffered, the cause of liberty, loyalty and 
country.” 


Colonel Thomas Cresap had five children, three sons, Daniel, 
Thomas and Michael, and two daughters, Sarah and Elizabeth, whose 
descendants have been, and are, as prominent and influential as they are 
numerous. Michael Cresap, in whose honor an appropriate historic me- 
morial has been unveiled here today, was the youngest and most dis- 
tinguished son of Colonel Thomas Cresap. He was born June 29, 1742, 
in Allegheny County, Maryland. He was sent to school in Baltimore, 
but, finding his work uncongenial, he left school without leave or license 
and walked home, a distance of 140 miles. But the Colonel promptly gave 
the truant Michael a severe flogging and compelled him to walk back to 
school, where he remained until his studies were finished. 

Soon after leaving school he married a Miss Whitehead, of Phil- 
adelphia, and the young pair, described as being a little more than chil- 
dren, established a modest home in the mountains on or near the Colonel’s 
plantation. , 

All three of the sons were actively engaged in Indian warfare, mak- 
ing common cause with their father, whose home, protected by a stockade, 
was always a rallying point for all the settlers in his neighborhood. 

Daniel, a farmer, was twice married, and the father of eleven chil- 
dren. Thomas, the second son, while yet a young man, was killed in a 
battle with the Indians at the west foot of Savage Mountain. He and 
the Indian who shot him fired at each other at the same instant, and both 
fell dead. He was survived by a widow and one child, Charity, of whom 
the Cresaps of this state, in Fairfield, Licking and Franklin Counties, are 
lineal descendants. 

Young Michael, son of Colonel Thomas, soon after his marriage, 
was established in business by his father as a trader. Of his life for 
the first few years after his marriage we know but little. Abandoning 
his business as a trader near the old home, like Washington and many 
others at that time, he bécame interested in the rich bottom lands of the 
Ohio Valley in Western Pennsylvania, and later much farther down that 
stream. About 1770 he took measures to secure title to several hundred 
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acres of land above Pittsburg by the customary method then known as 
“a tomahawk improvement.” That was accomplished by girdling a few 
trees and blazing others as evidence of possession and ownership. It is 
said that “in order that his act and intention might not be misconstrued,” 
he built a house of hewed logs with a shingle roof nailed on, which is 
believed to have been the first building of that kind in that part of our 
great domain west of the mountains. 

During this period he was carrying on his business as a frontier 
trader and at the same time locating and improving land for himself and 
for others farther down the Ohio, below Wheeling and finally as far west 
as the mouth of the Scioto. For his last expedition of this kind he left 
Maryland early in the spring of 1774 with laborers employed to improve 
the farms he located. 

Of Captain Cresap’s plans and purposes we may adopt the estimate 
of an author who made a careful study of conditions during that critical 
period, and expressed his views as follows: 


“He was there neither as a speculator nor a land jobber, as 
many of the emigrants of those days were unjustly stigmatized. 
His purpose was peaceful settlement, and he is no more to be blamed 
for his manly progress into the wilderness in the quest of land, 
than were Washington and many other distinguished Americans of 
those days who possessed themselves of property in the prolific val- 
leys of the west.” 


Hostile demonstrations and actual conflicts between the pioneers and 
the Indians, fomented by influences which were not fully appreciated at 
the time, and for which neither side was responsible, became so frequent 
and so alarming that the work of peaceful settlement along both sides 
of the Ohio River was perforce soon practically abandoned, and the axe 
and the surveyor’s compass were exchanged for the rifle. 

In 1774 a state of actual warfare existed. It was not a mere war 
of races, but a prelude to a greater war, the seven years’ conflict between 
men of the same race, the colonist and the Briton. That phase of the 
conflict which developed along the Ohio and its tributaries in the spring 
and early summer. of 1774, and terminated by a treaty on this spot a few 
months later, has sometimes been called “Cresap’s War.” If by that it 
is meant that Captain Cresap instigated the conflict, the phase is obviously 
a misnomer. If_it is used to imply that Cresap led or directed certain 
attacks which were exploited as excuses for bloody reprisals, it is no less 
a distortion of the verities of history. But the history which some men 
make is not always the history which other men write. 

Did Cresap’s self interest lie on the side of peace or of war? Did 
he enlist an army for the invasion of the Ohio country, or employ and 
equip men to locate, survey and settle plantations in its fertile valleys? 
If they were enlisted to fight for the Province, why were they not paid 
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by the Province? When nearly a hundred white men, hunters and emi- 
grants, believing that the Indians were determined to make war, knowing 
Cresap’s experience in Indian warefare farther east, as well as his in- 
trepidity, his intelligence and his skill in organization and leadership, in 
the early spring of 1774 decided to attack an Indian town called Horse- 
Head Bottom on the Scioto River not far from its junction with the 
Ohio, and besought him to act as their leader, who was it that counseled 
peace, dissuaded them from their purpose, and induced them to retire to 
Wheeling? Captain Cresap. Who was it a few days later that refused to 
attend a conference with the Indian Chief Kilbuck, lest he might be 
tempted to kill that notorious scalp-lifter who had lain in wait to kill his 
father, Colonel Cresap? Michael Cresap, the son. Who was it late in 
April of that year that refused to attack the Camp of Logan composed of 
two or three men and a few women and children? Captain Cresap. 

Throughout his strenuous career Captain Cresap displayed the essen- 
tial qualities of the successful soldier, not only in actual battle and in his 
memorable march to Boston, but also in recruiting only the best men, 
and in personally looking after their equipment, health and training. Like 
all soldiers born to command, no details were too small to receive his 
constant personal attention. For instance, it is recorded of him by one 
of his soldiers, Abraham Thomas, that, in what is known as “The Wo- 
kotamica Campaign,” in the early summer of 1774, when four hundred 
frontiersmen left Wheeling to attack the Indians in their villages at 
Wokotamica, “on the waters of the Muskingum,” on the night before the 
battle : e 

“Captain Cresap was up the whole night among his men, going 
the rounds and cautioning them to keep their arms in condition for 
a morning attack which he confidently expected.” 


Young Thomas describes his own enlistment and his determination 
to enter the service as follows: 


“The collected force consisted of four hundred men. I was 
often at their encampment; and against the positive injunctions of 
my parents could not resist my inclination to join them. At this 
time I was 18 years of age, owned my own rifle and accoutrements 
and had long been familiar with the use of them. Escaping, I made 
the best possible provision I could from my own resources and has- 
tened to enter as a volunteer under old Mike, then Captain Cresap.” 


The naivete with which this youngster refers to the difference be- 
tween his own age and that of the gallant young captain under whom 
he served becomes all the more impressive when we are reminded that 
the man he describs as “old Mike, then Captain Cresap,” was only 32 
years of age. Possibly he meant that Captain Cresap was a veteran in 
the service compared with less efficient officers, of greater age, including 
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Colonel Angus MacDonald, the ranking officer in that little army. But 
it seems more probable that his artless description but illustrates the 
fact that in 1774, as well as in 1916, to a boy of 18 a man of 32 was as 
he is today an old, old man, notwithstanding the fact that nearly all of 
the officers now in general command in Europe are considerably more 
than 60 years of age. 

Always and everywhere Captain Cresap’s men loved him and re- 
spected him. He seems to have been the most popular young officer in 
the service, whether in recruiting men to fight the Indians or to fight the 
British. Therefore, when he called for volunteers there was always a 
surplus of those who wished to join his command, to be assigned against 
their wish to other officers less popular than himself. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, but not a martinet. His sense of discipline was inherited 
from his father and confirmed by his own experience. 

The Captain mentioned in the memorial unveiled today is some- 
times referred to as Captain Michael Cresap, Sr., because there were 
other Cresaps in Dunmore’s army. The Captain Michael Cresap whose 
life we now commemorate, commanded a company in the famous in- 
vasion of Ohio, known as Lord Dunmore’s War, which terminated in 
the historic treaty between the white men and the Indians on this spot 
on the 19th day of October, 1774, almost exactly 142 years ago today. 
With Captain Cresap, and serving in his command, were his three 
nephews, sons of his brother Daniel, viz.: Daniel Cresap, Jr., who be- 
came a Colonel in the Revolutionary War, and Michael Cresap, Jr., and 
Joseph Cresap, both of whom became lieutenants. The army of invasion 
was composed of two divisions, one under the command of Lord Dun- 
more, which reached here shortly before the treaty was signed, and the 
other commanded by Colonel Andréw Lewis, who fought a bloody but 
decisive battle with the Indians at Point Pleasant, West Virginia, on the 
10th of October, but did not join Dunmore’s division until the 24th of 
that month, too late to attend the conference at which the terms of the 
treaty were agreed upon. Having already expressed my own views con- 
cerning the results of the treaty and the battle at Point Pleasant, I take 
the liberty of quoting the following lines concerning that great battle 
from Theodore Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West”: 


“The battle of Point Pleasant was the most extensive, the most 
bitterly contested, and fought with the most potent results of any 
Indian battle in American history.” 


After the close of the Dunmore War Captain Cresap returned to 
Maryland and spent the latter part of the fall and following winter with 
his family; but early in the following spring he hired another band of 
young men and repaired again to the Ohio country to finish the work 
which had been interrupted the year before. On this trip he stopped on 
the Kentucky side of the river, where he made some improvements. Be- 
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ing ill, however, he soon left his workmen and departed for his home - 
on the other side of the mountains in order to rest and recover his 
health. But before he had crossed the Alleghenies he was met by a 
friend bearing a message that the Committee of Safety at Frederick, 
Maryland, had appointed him as the first of two captains selected and 
commissioned to recruit and command the two Rifle Companies required 
of Maryland by a resolution of the Continental Congress. The Com- 
mittee of Safety demanded the most experienced officers and the very 
best men who could be secured, “as well from affection to the service 
as for the honor of the Province.” 

It is said that when he received the message, instead of being elated, 
Captain Cresap seemed to be depressed, as if he had a presentiment that 
the service required of him was his death warrant. He told the mes- 
senger that he was in bad health and that his affairs were in a deranged 
condition, but that, nevertheless, as the Committee had selected him, and 
as he understood from the messenger that his father had pledged himself 
that his son would accept the employment, he would go, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. His friend was directed to proceed to the 
west side of the mountains and call upon his old friends for recruits. 
This was done and in a short time young frontiersmen appeared at his 
residence in Old Town, who are described as “about 22 as fine fellows 
as ever handled a rifle, and most, if not all of them, completely equipped.” 
These young men had already marched nearly one hundred miles, after 
teceiving the message to join the standard of their former captain. This 
was in June, 1775. 

The result of his efforts to recruit his Company of Riflemen and 
report to Washington with his company as soon as possible was that 
within about sixty days from the date of his commission he was march- 
ing at the head of a company of more than 130 men from the mountains 
and the backwoods, the pick of their class. 

I take the liberty in quoting, from a letter written about that time, 
apparently by some one in Frederick, Maryland, a description of Cresap’s 
Riflemen and of a test of their skill in marksmanship: 


“Yesterday the company were supplied with a small quantity 
ot powder from the magazine, which wanted airing and was not in 
good order for rifles; in the evening, however, they were drawn 
out to show the gentlemen of the town their dexterity at shooting. 
A clapboard with a mark the size of a dollar was put up; they began 
to fire off-hand, and the bystanders were surprised, few shots being 
made that were not close to or in the paper. When they had shot 
for a short time this way, some lay on their backs. some on their 
breast or side, others ran twenty or thirty steps, and firing, appeared 
to be equally certain of the mark. With this performance the com- 
pany were more than satisfied when a young man took up the board 
in his hand, not by the end but by the side, and holding it up, his 
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brother walked to the distance and very coolly shot into the white; 
laying down his rifle, he took the board and holding it as it was 
held before, the second brother shot as the first had done. By this 
exercise I was more astonished than pleased. But will you believe 
me when [| tell you that one of the men took the board, placing it 
between his legs, stood with his back to a tree, while another drove 
the center?” 


This remarkable body of men, not surpassed if equalled in its per- 
sonnel by any other body of troops during the Revolution, furnished their 
own accoutrements. Starting promptly on their long journey they 
marched from Frederick, Maryland, to Boston, Massachusetts, through 
a country, for the most part sparsely settled and much of it as wild as 
when the first white man trod the soil of the new world, subsisting on 
parched corn and such game as they could procure on the way, 550 miles . 
in 22 days, an average of 25 miles per day, and, as-the report comes to 
us, without the loss of a single man, a feat rarely if ever surpassed in 
ancient or modern warfare. 

The difference between Cresap’s volunteer riflemen in 1775 and 
some of the New York troops recently sent to the Mexican border is well 
illustrated by the public complaints of the latter, that the government did 
not promptly furnish them the latest thing in modern arms, or transpor- 
tation in Pullman parlor cars from their homes to their destination, that 
they were not provided with the luxuries of the table, that some of their 
uniforms did not fit, and that they were compelled, on their arrival, to 
remove the sage brush and cactus from their camp sites. The contrast 
is further emphasized by the following description by an eye witness of 
the Maryland troops under the command of Captain Cresap: 


“| have had the happiness of seeing Captain Michael Cresap 
marching at the head of a formidable company of upwards of 130 
men from the mountains and backwoods, painted like Indians, armed 
with tomahawks and rifles, dressed in hunting shirts and moccasins, 
and though some of them had traveled near eight hundred miles 
from the banks of the Ohio, they seemed to walk light and easy, 
and not with less spirit than the first hour of their march. Health 
and vigor, after what they had undergone, declared them to be inti- 
mate with hardship and familiar with danger. Joy and satisfaction 
were visible in the crowd that met them. Had Lord North been 
present, and been assured that the brave leader could raise thousands 
of such like to defend his country, what think you, would not.the 
hatchet and the block have intruded on his mind?” 


Ridpath, the historian, after referring to the arrival during the sum- 
mer of 1775 of the troops which were hurried to Washington’s assistance 
in the east, as being “the first gleam of better hopes,” and as “a begin- 
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ning towards making the army really continental,” pays them the follow- 
ing well merited compliment: 


“These were ten companies of riflemen from the mountain 
regions of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, so dreaded by the 
British that the latter outlawed them, by a proclamation that no one 
of them captured should be treated as a prisoner of war. The 
Riflemen soon gained prisoners enough so that the British never 
dared to carry out the threat.” 


Soon after he reported for duty at the head of his famous Sons of 
Liberty, Captain Cresap was commissioned by General Washington 
as a colonel and detailed on some mission to New York City, where 
within a few days he died, a martyr to his country, leaving a widow and 

‘ five children. As said by Mr. Frank Tallmadge, a loyal and enthusiastic 
Cresap, in an address delivered on this spot four years ago: 


“He was buried with. military honors in Trinity Churchyard. 
When you are walking down Broadway, go in the open gate and 
turn to your right. Just opposite the north transept door you will 
find this hero’s grave next to the walk, and if your experience should 
be like all of mine, you will find fresh flowers upon the monument.” 


Captain Cresap’s career may not have been so picturesque as that 
of General Custer, but Cresap’s men were never led into an ambuscade. 
His death was not tragic like that of Major Andre, who fell a victim 
to Benedict Arnold’s perfidy, but Cresap never betrayed his country. He 
did not leave to his descendants the lustre of battles won during the Rev- 
olutionary War, like Captain, afterwards General, Henry Lee, “Light 
Foot Harry,” or Captain, afterwards General, Daniel Morgan, who was 
recruiting his Company of Riflemen in Virginia while Captain Cresap 
was performing a similar service in Maryland, and many others who 
entered the service with less prospect of great achievement than the first 
Captain of the Maryland Rifles. Nor could he acquire post-bellum fame 
in civil life like General Rufus Putnam and others of the fifty-two officers 
of the Revolutionary armies who won fame as founders of the Marietta 
Colonoy in 1788. If the arbiter of human destinies had prolonged Cap- 
tain Cresap’s life and smiled on his ambition, he might well have organ- 
ized a colony from the best blood of Virginia and Maryland for settle- 
ment beyond the Beautiful River, for his heart was in Ohio. But with 
Caftain Cresap, like many other young heroes who so promptly answered 
their country’s call with the laconic phrase, ad sum, I am here. the path 
of glory led to an early grave. How appropriate it is. then, that repre- 
sentatives of his family. under the auspices of the Archzological and 
Historical Society on Ohio soil in the shadow of the historic Logan Elm, 
now dedicate to the memory of Captain Michael Cresap a monument as 
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simple as his life and as rugged as his character. And it is equally 
appropriate that we dedicate at the same time a fitting memorial to those 
historic characters, among whom Captain Cresap was so conspicuous, 
whose sacrifices secured to the people of six great states those funda- 
mental rights which did not come to our country as a whole until gen- 
erations afterwards by the gage of civil war. 

On this spot and under the shadow of this hi-toric and time-honored 
tree it might be expected that I say something of the famous Indian 
Chief, Logan, whose simple burst of native eloquence, traditionally 
uttered near where we now stand, has placed his name in the fore rank 
of aboriginal orators, but time does not permit and | assume you are 
all familiar with that story as your chairman has at length related it in 
Randall and Ryan’s “History of Ohio.” 

But in closing, permit me to say_a few words, speaking not by the 
book, but as | feel at the moment, concerning another great represent- 
tive of his race, Chief Cornstalk, who for many years and until his 
death, was the master spirit of the great Indian Confederacy of the Ohio 
country. Of the three Indian Confederacies whose domains extended 
from New York to the Gulf the Ohio Confederacy was the strongest. 
The seat of its power was in what was then known, and is still known, 
as the Pickaway Plains. That region included the fertile low grounds 
and surrounding hills a few miles northwest of this beautiful park. In 
that neighborhood were located a number of Indian villages. In a sense 
that was the capital of the Ohio Confederacy. It was the home of Chief 
Cornstalk and his noted sister, known as the Grenadier Squaw. It was 
the rendezvous for representatives of a large region extending both east 
and west, and perhaps also south, of what is now embraced within Ohio, 
for the purpose of discussing tribal relations, and the momentous ques- 
tions of peace or war with the whites. 

Of the chiefs who met there Cornstalk was the greatest warrior. 
As an Indian diplomat he had no equal. He was the most conspicuous 
representative of the race during his generation. No Indian chieftain 
at any time has had a greater or more loyal following. None has ever 
commanded such universal admiration from his contemporaries among 
the white race. He was a man who knew not fear, was just to all ac- 
cording to his lights, generous to his friends, indomitable in war, but 
faithful to every compact whether of war or of peace. 

Consonant with the spirit of this occasion there is another man who 
deserves mention at the same time and in the same connection. Captain 
Michael Cresap also was courageous, intrepid, resourceful, a natural 
leader of men, just, generous, not implacable towards his enemies. They 
were worthy counterparts of each other and splendid representatives of 
the races from which they sprung. 

This Society, numbering many representatives of the Cresap family, 
will doubtless meet in this beautiful grove many times in the future, 
under the spreading branches of this surviving monarch of the forest, 
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to commemorate the historic events which culminated in the most im- 
portant treaty ever made between the red man and the white man. On 
the monument which you dedicate today there is one space that is not 
yet occupied by any memorial. Permit me to suggest that on some future 
occasion when the Society meets here an appropriate tablet be placed 
on this granite monument to commemorate the respect and admiration 
to which Chief Cornstalk is entitled from the members of the present 
race who have succeeded to the domains of the race which has departed. 


The name Chief Cornstalk deserves a place on the same monument 
which now bears a memorial to Captain Cresap. The life of each was 
sacrificed for the race from which he sprung. They were friends. On 
the memorable return trip of Dunmore’s army, from Camp Charlotte to 
Point Pleasant, Captain Cresap and Chief Cornstalk and his son, Ellin- 
ispsico, it is said, occupied the same tent. Having gone to another 
sphere let us hope that their spirits have met in a compact of mutual 
confidence, admiration and friendship which shall bless them as they 
dwell together in peace and amity forevermore. 


* * k * 


At the close of Mr. Booth’s address, Mrs. Anna Cresap 
Bibb, of Kansas City, Mo., who was the donor of the tablet to 
the memory of Captain Michael Cresap, Sr., in behalf of the 
Cresap descendants who were present, read the following tribute: 


To the Trustees of the Ohio State Historical and Archaeological Society. 


GENTLEMEN—You are the directors of an organization of which every 
Patriot of the Great State of Ohio is justly proud, for the noble work 
which you have done for twenty-five years, and will continue to do in the 
future. 

We, the Cresap descendants, of Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, the Great 
West, and the representatives of other States, greet you: 

We come to you with thankful and appreciative hearts, for the 
privilege you have accorded us, of placing this Tablet. in this beautiful 
and historic Park, to the memory of Captain Michael Cresap, Sr., a Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary hero of Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia, who was 
first, last, and always, a friend of humanity. 

Who stood for just what your noble Society stands for, American 
valor, patriotism, and loyalty to American ideals, principles and heroes. 
We-thank you that you inaugurated the ceremonies as the old patriot 
would have wished, by prayer and the raising of the Flag of many stars, 
whose hues were all born in heaven. ; 

We, the Cresaps, are proud of this your splendid; organization, and 
its history. We are proud of its preservation of the récords of the Red 
Men as well as of our pioneers. We are proud of your careful conser- 
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vation of their historic sites, mounds, circles, squares, and the tokens 
of a bygone civilization found therein. 

To you, and to your keeping, we present this Tablet, and are happy 
in so doing. 

We realize that you, and the great State of Ohio, are leading in the 
procession of progress. To you, the custodian of the glories of the past, 
peoples, records, and their trophies of valor, we consign this Tablet, and 
leave it under your protection, and that of “Old Glory.” Once again in 
behalf of the Cresap Clan, we thank you. 


. 


With like purpose words of appreciation in behalf of the 
descendants of Captain Michael Cresap were tendered to the 
State Society by Mr. Charles H. Lewis, who is a descendant of 
the one in whose honor the tablet was erected. His closing words 


were: 
“In this beautiful,setting, now filled with peace and plenty, 
unafraid we breathe the spirit of pioneer heroism. Here met civil- 
ization and savage. Short the story — 


Buried, — lost forever is the tomahawk ; 
Broken, and useless is the flintlock; 
The voice of Logan is silenced.” 


In connection with this occasion Mr. Frank Tallmadge had 
offered a money prize to the school pupils of Circleville for 
the most meritorious essay on the historical plains of Pickaway 
Township. The prize was awarded to Miss Arista Arledge. 
The essay is here given in full: 


PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


Pickaway County is one of our most historical counties in Ohio. 
It was formed January 12, 1810. The name is a misspelling of Piqua, 
the name of a tribe of Shawnee Indians. We learn that most of our 
formal Indian settlements were near the Scioto river in the Pickaway 
Plains. 

The remarkable Pickaway Plains may be designated as the section 
lving between the Scioto on the west, Salt Creek on the east, and extend- 
ing north and south between lines which would run respectively east 
and west through Circleville and Chillicothe. This rich bottom land, the 
most fertile in Ohio, was the most favorite location of the prehistoric 
Mound Builders, as well as the most historic field of the Ohio Indians. 

Of the earliest inhabitants of the Ohio Valley, the Indians had 
neither knowledge nor tradition. They belong to the prehistoric ages 
and, — “These ages have no memory, but they left a record.” 
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Ohio is rich in its records of a prehistoric people. The records are 
the mounds raised, in some far off time by their hands. They are found 
in various forms. Some of them represent animals. The most noted ef 
them is the famous Serpent Mound of Adams county. Some were for 
purposes of defense and some for religious rites and burial. Whence the 
builders came and whither they departed is an unsolved mystery. Some 
conclude that they were a distinct race; others say they were the an- 
cestors of the Indian race. 

In the Pickaway Plains on Scippo Creek just north of where Congo 
Creek empties into it, was Grenadier Squaw’s town, a wigwam center 
which was ‘named from a Shawnee woman ef great muscular strength, 
who was the sister of one, who at that time was the ablest and most influ- 
ential chief of his nation. This man was Keightughqua, signifying a 
blade or stalk of the maize, hence the cornstalk, or chief support of the 
people, was therefore known as Cornstalk to the people. 

Cornstalk was born about 1720, in one of the Scioto towns of the 
Shawneés and first appears in history as a leader in a Shawnee band 
into the settlements of Virginia during and after the French and Indian 
war and Pontiac’s war. During his raids inhabitants were being mur- 
dered and many were taken to the Shawnee towns on the banks of the 
Scioto River. His capital, called Cornstalk’s Town, was located on the 
north bank of the Scippo Creek, a short distance from his sister’s village, 
Grenadier Squaw Town. 

The Indians had five villages, named Chillicothe. 1—The Chillicothe 
on the Great Miami, on the present site of Piqua; 2—Chillicothe, often 
called “Old Chillicothe,” located about three miles north of Xenia; 3— 
Chillicothe also called “Old Chillicothe,” on the west bank of the Scioto 
River, at present ocation of the village of Westfall; 4—Chillicothe, now 
called Hopetown, often designated as “Old Town,” three miles north of 
present Chillicothe ; 5—Chillicothe now Frankfort, Ross county. These five 
historic Chillicothes were Shawnee villages. The word Chillicothe, meaning 
“the place where the people live” or “a village.” 

Black Mountain is a.ridge located on the farm where D. E. Phillips 
now resides. It is somewhat in the shape of an inverted boat, elevated 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty feet above the 
bottom of the prairie immediately in its vicinity, and commands from its 
summit a full view of the high plains and the country around it to a 
great extent. This elevated ridge answered the Indians some valuable 
purposes. 

No enemy could approach in daytime, who could not from its sum- 
mit be descried at a great distance and by repairing there the Red Man 
could often have a choice of the game in view, and his sagacity seldom 
failed him in the endeavors to approach it with success. 

The burning ground in the suburbs of Grenadier Squaw’s Town 
was also situated on an elevated spot, which commands a full view of all 
the other towns for a distance around, so that when a victim was at the 
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stake and the flames ascending, all the inhabitants of the other towns 
who could not be present, might, in a great measure, enjoy the scene by 
sight and imagination. The burning ground at Old Chillicothe was some- 
what similar, being in full view of the burning ground at Squaw’s Town 
and Black Mountain, and two or three other small towns in other places 
of the plains. 

In 1770, the first congress of the various tribes met at the Shawnee 
headquarters. 

In July, 1772, another congress was held at the Pickaway Plains at 
which the confederacy was consummated, if indeed, it had not been fully 
organized a year before. Thus on the banks of the Scioto were united 
Shawnees, Delawares, Miamis, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Illinois and western 
tribes. The Shawnees were the chief constituency of this union and 
Cornstalk, their leader, was recognized as the head of the tribal alliances, 


About six miles south of Circleville, the county seat of Pickaway 
county, in an open field by the roadside, stands an ancient elm tree, whose 
broad branches stretch over a wide space and whose sturdy trunk-has 
withstood the sterms of two centuries. With each passing year it be- 
comes more and more an object of interest and veneration. Under its 
falling autumn leaves, almost one hundred and forty years ago, Logan, 
“the friend of the white man,” delivered the famous speech that has since 
become familiar in almost every home in the middle west. Who has not 
read the following eloquent and pathetic words?: 


“T appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin and I gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked and 
I gave him not clothing. During the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained in his tent, an advocate of peace. Nay, 
such was my love for the whites that those of my own country 
pointed at me as they passed, and said, ‘Logan is a friend of the 
white man!’ I had ever thought to live with you, but for the in- 
juries of one man, Colonel Creasap, last spring, in cold blood and 
unprovoked, cut off all the relatives of Logan, not sparing even my 
women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any human creature. This called on me for revenge. | 
have sought it. I have killed many. I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country I rejoice at the beams of peace. Yet do 
not harbor the thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is 
there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 


In this burst of Indian eloquence Logan told the truth in regard to 
his friendship for the white man and the murder of his family. He was 
mistaken, however, in placing the blame on Colonel Cresap. The deeds 
of unprovoked violence of which he complained were perpetrated near the 
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mouth of Yellow Creek, a short distance below the sight of Wellsville, 
in the spring of 1774. 

A man by the name of Daniel Gratehouse enticed some Indians 
across the Ohio near this point, gave them liquor until they were help- 
lessly drunk, and then slew them. He and his followers afterward sur- 
prised and killed other Indians on Yellow Creek. Among those slain 
were the mother, brother and sister of Logan. 

This outrage aroused his fury against the whites. After the battle 
at Point Pleasant, in which the Indians led by Cornstalk, Logan and other 
chiefs were overwhelmingly defeated, October, 1774, a peace was con- 
cluded on the Pickaway Plains, not far from the site of Circleville. 
Here Lord Dunmore at the head of the victorious army met the van- 
quished chiefs in council. Logan refused to be present but sent by Col- 
onel John ‘Gibson the famous speech already given. Of the later years 
of Logan, little is definitely known. While he did not renounce the nobil- 
ity of his nature and on different occasions still manifested humane sym- 
pathy for the whites he withdrew from the borders of civilization, be- 
came sullen and moody, often sitting for hours, “buried in thought.” 

As he sat thus, so runs the story, one of his own race, to satisfy 
some personal grudge, slipped up behind him and slew him with a toma- 
hawk. But the great tree still stands and flourishes greenly where he 
told the immortal story ef the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of 
the white man. 


K * * * 

At the ceremonies of the unveiling of the Cresap Tablet, 
at Logan Elm Park there were present the following descend- 
ants of Colonel Thomas Cresap: Friend Cox, Brent Cresap Cox, 
and J. Frank Cox, Wheeling, W. Va.; B. O. Cresap and B. O. 
Cresap, Jr., Wellsburg, W. Va.; B. Worth Ricketts, Willis H. 
Cresap, and Ernest Wilfred Cresap, Coshocton, Ohio; Anna 
Sanford Cresap Bibb, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Henrickson 
Lewis, Harpster, Ohio; Ellen Brasee Towt, Lancaster, Ohio; 
Ella Ogle Shoemaker, Massillon, Ohio; Mrs. M. L. C. Stevenson 
and Anna Thistle Cresap Dorsey, Presden, Ohio; Blanche 
Cresap Longstreth, Union Furnace? Ohio; Frank Tallmadge, 
Howard Cresap Lemert, Madge Hibbard Potter and Hibbard 
Bethlo Potter, Columbus, Ohio. 

These Cresap descendants, on the evening following the ex- 
ercises at the Logan Elm, assembled at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, and organized “The Cresap Society,” with the fol- 
lowing officers: Honorary President and Official Historian, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Cresap Stevenson, Dresden, Ohio; President, 
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Friend Cresap Cox, Wheeling, W. Va.; Vice-President, Rev. 
Sanford Cresap, Nebraska City, Neb.; Secretary, Mrs. Anna 
Sanford Cresap Bibb, Kansas City, Mo.; Treasurer, Frank Tall- 
madge, Columbus, Ohio. 

Advisory Board: B. Worth Ricketts, Chairman, Coshocton, 
O.; Ellen B. Towt, Secretary, Lancaster, O.; E. W. Cresap, 
Coshocton, O.; Richard K. Cresap, Wheeling, W. Va.; Charles 
H. Lewis, Harpster, O.; Logan Cresap, Sr., Lieut. Commander, 
U. S. S. Delaware, address Annapolis, Md. 
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TARHE AND THE ZANES. 


The Editor of the QuarTERLY has seen occasional references to the 
tradition or fact, if it be the latter, that Isaac Zane married a daughter 
of Tarhe, the Crane. Learning that General Robert P. Kennedy was 
familiar with and an authority on this matter, having gotten his in- 
formation at first hand from members of the Zane family, we wrote the 
General concerning the same and received the following reply, which we 
regard worthy of permanent preservation. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. 
My Dear Mr. RANDALL: — 


In answer to your inquiry concerning Isaac Zane and Tarhe, the 
Crane, my information comes from different sources. 

Of course the capture of Isaac Zane and his long and continued 
residence with the Indians has passed into undisputed history. There is 
one statement in my article—one published some time ago in a local 
paper —that I think I should correct, and it relates to his release and 
return to Virginia, and his election to the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
and his subsequent return to Ohio. 

Information since writing that article persuades me that that is an 
error, and that Isaac Zane (our Isaac) did not return to Virginia, but 
that he remained with the Wyandots, and that the Isaac Zane who was 
elected to the House of Burgesses was another Isaac Zane,—a member 
of the same family which remained in Virginia, — and of course a rela- 
tive of the Zanes of Wheeling and Ohio. Now as to Isaac Zane and his 
marriage. Of course we understand that in the absence of positive his- 
tory, made fully of record—there is much tradition in the history of the 
Indian tribes. 

It has long been the family history of all the Zanes that Isaac who 
was captured in his youth and brought up and remained with the Wy- 
andots was adopted by the Chief and made a member of the Chief’s 
family — and it was a part of that well understood history that he mar- 
ried what they were pleased to call an Indian princess, the daughter of 
the Chief. 

That he was in the family of Chief Tarhe is almost unquestioned 
for Tarhe was the Wyandot Chief in this section of Ohio fer many 
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years, — his home town being Solomonstown, near to and just south of 
Richland in this county —and somewhat known by all persons trading 
and trafficking with the Indians. 

Isaac Zane was captured and carried away from Virginia in the 
year 1762, being at the time nine years of age and being the youngest 
of five brothers. He was carried to Buffalo, thence to Detroit, thence to 
Sandusky, and to what is now Logan County. His brother Jonathan, 
who was captured with him, was ransomed and released and returned to 
Virginia. 

Isaac was adopted into the family of the Chief of this particular 
tribe and like hundreds of other captives became enamored of Indian 
life, — and sometime in 1796 or 1797 must have married for in 1786 
when General Logan came from Kentucky to destroy the Indian towns 
in the Mad River Valley, Zane was living in what is now Zanesfield, 
and what was then his home protected by a fort, or blockhouse, and had 
some four or five children. He was not disturbed, it being understood 
that he was friendly to the whites. His eldest daughter married William 
McCulloch, the eldest of the three McCulloch brothers, William, Solomon 
and Samuel, all of whom were brothers of Ebenezer Zane’s wife of 
Wheeling. 

Before the time of his (McCulloch’s) marriage, Tarhe, the Crane, 
had removed his village from Solomontown to the crossing of the Hock 
Hocking, at Lancaster, and it is family tradition that William McCulloch, 
who with his brother Jonathan was assisting Ebenezer Zane in cutting 
the road from Wheeling to the Limestone, there met the daughter of 
Isaac Zane, Nancy, who had gone to the home of Tarhe, her grandfather, 
on a visit and they were married in the year 1797,— and afterward 
lived for a time at Zanesville where Noah Zane McCulloch, their son, 
was born in 1798, being the first white child born in that county. 


William McCulloch and his two brothers afterward moved to Logan 
County, and settled near Zanesfield where Isaac Zane then lived. 

After the treaty of Greenville Isaac Zane was granted land by the 
Government for his services and located the land he was then occupy- 
ing at Zanesfield,—of which he was practically cheated by trickery, but 
finally obtained the most of it. It is well known by the family that 
Isaac Zane’s wife while an Indian was very fair and white and a very 
handsome woman and all of her children, especially her daughters, were 
very handsome women, and all married distinguished men. 

It has always been understood by the family that the mother of 
Tarhe’s wife was a white woman captured by the Indians with her 
young daughter, and that she was the wife of the Chevalier Durante, 
a French Canadian. 

The wife was released but the daughter was held and afterwards 
married the young chief Tarhe—and from this union there descended a 
most distinguished family of children—the only child and daughter of 
Tarhe and his white wife becoming the wife of Isaac Zane. 
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Some writer a short time since told a story of Tarhe and his resi- 
dence at Upper Sandusky—of his drunkenness and his marriage to 
someone there and his leaving a half-witted son. 

This I don’t think has a single particle of truth in it as Tarhe’s 
character was too well known to justify any such statements. 

Now I have given you family tradition and I am going to give you 
family history. ‘ ' 

Judge Noah Zane McCulloch was for many years one of the most 
distinguished citizens of our county, the eldest born son of William 
McCulloch who married the eldest daughter of Isaac Zane. He was a 
man of wonderful mind and memory, and he has repeatedly told me of 
the Zane family and especially of his grandfather Isaac Zane who died 
in 1813, when Judge McCulloch was fifteen years old. 

He gave the history of Isaac Zane’s marriage which I have given 
you here,—as being with the daughter of Chief Tarhe, of course he 
remembered the death of his father which took place at the battle of 
Brownsville (Detroit) where Capt. Wm. McCulloch commanded a com- 
pany of Scouts, and was killed in the battle. 


Mrs. Catherine Dawson was the daughter of Robert Armstrong who 
married another daughter of Isaac Zane, and Mrs. Dawson always said 
that she was born at Solomontown which had been the village of her 
grandfather, Chief Tarhe. 


In the year 1876 Dr. James Robitaille, formerly Treas.-Genl. of 
Canada, came to visit his half sister, Mrs. Genl. Isaac S. Gardiner — my 
wife being a daughter of General Gardiner I paid him a good deal of 
attention and took much pains to show him around, driving him to 
various points. 

His brother Robert Bobitaille was a Canadian of considerable wealth, 
who came to this country as a trader in furs, etc. He became enamored 
with Elizabeth Zane, the youngest daughter of Isaac Zane, and married 
her, and opened the first store ever established in this section of Ohio, 
about the year 1795. His store was at what is now Zanesfield. To this 
union two sons were born, Robert in 1796, and Dr. James in 1798. In 
the year 1802 Robitaille died leaving a widow and two sons. 

These sons were cared for by their grandfather Isaac Zane until 
their mother Elizabeth married James Manning Reed, the son of Seth 
Reed the founder of Erie, Penn., who had come out here to occupy 
the lands granted for service in the Revolution. 


In 1817 or 1818, the uncle of the two Robitaille boys came out from 
Montreal, Canada, and persuaded the boys to return with him, which 
they did. 

Dr. James was at the time of his visit 78 or 79 years old and ex- 
ceptionally bright with a wonderful memory for locations, etc., and it 
was a pleasure for me to accompany him for he was an encyclopedia of 
information as to dates and locations of our garly history. 
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His grandfather Isaac Zane had been buried in 1813 — and of course 
he attended the funeral. 

He gave me the family history of Isaac Zane and his wife — whom 
of course he distinctly remembered and told me of the marriage of 
Isaac Zane to the daughter of Tarhe, who he said was his great-grand- 
father. At the time he left for Canada they were just cutting the brush 
out of the main street of Bellefontaine the new village. 

There died here lately Mrs. Garwood, a grand-daughter of Wm. 
McCulloch, the son-in-law of Isaac Zane, and she and her brothers who 
visited her some time since, were full of the family tradition as I have 
given it to you, both of them being between 80 and 90 years old. 

P. Zane Grey, of Columbus, uses the story of Zane’s marriage to 
the Chief’s daughter, but I think he does not give the name of the father 
of Isaac’s wife. (His book is “Betty Zane”). 

Grey gives an account of the attempted escape of Isaac and his 
recapture by the Chief’s daughter,—all of which I think fiction for 
Isaac did not care to escape, and never attempted to do so. 

If I have given you any information of value I shall be glad of 
it. It is written quite hurriedly, and quite disconnected possibly — but 
I have not had time to hunt up any histories and I presume that you 
wanted something not found in histories as we understand it. 

Rost. P. KENNEDY. 


P. S.—I should have said“that Robert Armstrong, Mrs. Dawson’s 
father, went from Solomontown to Wyandot County and became head 
chief or chief man of the Wyandots, and remained with them until his 
death. If I am not mistaken he went with them to Kansas in 1844. 





A’ LOGAN MONUMENT. 


The unveiling of the Cresap Tablet, and the erection of a log cabin 
at Logan Elm Park has revived the interest, of the people residing in 
the vicinity of the Elm, in the memory and speech of the Mingo chief. 
This interest has found expression in some of the newspapers of Picka- 
way county, and the suggestion is freely expressed that a monument 
or tablet should be erected near the Elm that bears the name of Logan. 
Curiously enough this idea of a monument to Logan was proposed by a 
correspondent in the year 1843—nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago—in the “American Pioneer,” a monthly periodical, as the title 
page announces, “devoted to the objects of the Logan Historical Society,” 
and published in Cincinnati. The communication is in the form of the 
following poem, written by Joseph D. Canning: 


EpiItaAPH FOR THE LOGAN MONUMENT. 


Logan! to thy memory here, 
White men do this tablet rear; 
On its front we grave thy name — 
In our hearts shall live thy fame. 
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While Niagara’s thunders roar, 

Or Erie’s surges lash the shore: 

While onward broad Ohio glides, 

And seaward roll her Indian tides, 

So long their memory, who did give 

These floods their sounding names, shall live. 


While time, in mindness, buries low 
The gory axe and warrior’s bow, 
O, Justice! faithful to thy trust, 
Record the virtues of the just! 


Mr. Canning’s poem is followed in the volume (1843) by the fol- 
lowing “Quere.— When will the Logan monument be built, if our 
citizens relapse into their late habits of speculation and extravagance, 
as means of doing so increase? Will they not always feel too poor for 
any enterprise of the kind?” 





THREE INDIAN LOGANS. 


In previous pages of this QuARTERLY is an account of the unveiling 
of the “Cresap Tablet” at Logan Elm Park. In connection therewith 
is a brief article by Miss Arista Arledge in which reference is made 
to the Logan speech: and episode. A volume recently issued, entitled 
“The First Century of Piqua, Ohio,” compiled by John A. Rayner, 
calls attention to the infrequently known fact. that there was another 
Indian chief Logan, often spoken of by Colonel John Johnston, many 
years government commissioner for the Ohio Indians. This Indian 
Logan, no relative to the Mingo orator, was a Shawnee chief, and son 
of the sister of Tecumseh. He was called James Logan after Colonel 
Benjamin Logan of Kentucky. He must be distinguished also from an- 
other James Logan, Indian name Say-ugh-towa, a brother of John Logan, 
Indian name Tah-gah-jute, the well known orator. These two Logans, 
John the orator and James, his brother, were given the name Logan by 
their father in honor of James Logan, one time secretary to Wm. 
Penn and later president of the council of Pennsylvania. 

Logan, the Shawnee, Indian name Spemica Lawba, meaning High 
Horse, had a noble and brave character and figured conspicuously in 
early Ohio history. He was captured at the destruction of the Mac-o- 
chec towns by Colonel Benj. Logan in 1786. The Indian boy was then 
sixteen. His father, the head chief, Moluntha, was brutally mur- 
dered after he had surrendered. Colonel Logan took a fancy to the 
young son, carried him to Kentucky and adopted him into his family, 
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giving him the name Logan. After returning to his people James 
Logan settled at Wapakoneta, but during the period of the war of 1812 
he resided at Upper Piqua. He was a warm and true friend of the 
Americans, the White pioneers, whom he led in several hazardous ex- 
peditious (against the British and Indians). In November (1812) after 
returning from a scouting expedition Logan was wrongfully accused of 
treachery to the American cause, by an officer of the Kentucky troops. 
Logan resented this implication upon his allegiance and to prove the 
falsity of the charge set forth to capture and “bring in” some hostile 
Indians. In this effort he was himself captured and in his attempt to 
escape was mortally wounded, but was rescued and brought into the 
American camp by his companions. He died after several days illness, 
and was buried with military honors at Camp Winchester. His dying 
request was that his two sons, named respectively, Henry Clay and Mar- 
tin Hardin, should be sent to Kentucky to be brought up and educated 
by Major Hardin. This request could not be fulfilled, so Colonel Johns- 
ton brought the boys to Piqua and placed them in school. They soon, 
however, returned to their tribe and after the removal of their people 
to the western reservation Henry Clay became a chief. In later years 
both brothers became dissipated and ignoble, as runs the narrative, 
and died without honor. 





“STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK.” 


A volume, modest in size, with the above title has recently been 
issued by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. The author 
is G. Frederick Wright, present president of the Ohio State Archzxo- 
logical and Historical Society. It is an interesting relation of an eventful 
life. As the writer himself says, in the preface, his active life of sixty 
years, (he was born January 22, 1838) covers a period of unexampled 
intellectual as well as of material readjustments. And in this readjust- 
ment Dr. Wright played no insignificant part. He has been in the fore- 
front of the moral, polemical, educational and political movements in his 
day and age. Born of sterling New England, revolutionary stock, his 
start in mind and character was greatly in his favor and through life 
he employed that initial capital to produce the best influential and intel- 
lectual results. His childhood was the happy and fortunate one of 
the New England home, not especially thrilling or unusual but peace- 
ful, thoughtful and serious. His recital of his boyhood is most readable 
because not only happily told but is typical of the time, place and cir- 
cumstances of his environment. He taught school and then entered 
Oberlin College, to the establishment (1833) of which his father and 
uncle contributed. His family were in sympathy with that institution 
because of its independent and progressive features; its broad policy 
in religious belief and in humanity, as evidenced by its admission of 
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students without restrictions as to sex and color. The political and 
religious features of his alma mater had much to do with the develop- 
ment of this student, who later and for many years was a distinguished 
and honored professor in the theological department of the college. 
This latter period was preceded by ten years of pastorate of the Free 
Church, in Andover, Massachusetts. Here Dr. Wright lived for the 
decade in the intellectual and theological atmosphere of New England. 
It was during this period also that Dr. Wright became interested in and 
a student of archeology, geology and more or less in kindred sciences. 
He was early recognized as one of the leading authorities in these 
subjects. He visited various parts of the North American continent 
to make observations and secure data at first hand, which afforded him 
material for many books on the topics of his investigations. Later he 
extended his scientific studies to Europe and the Orient, making four 
different journeys to the foreign countries, one of which entitled 
“Across Asia” he narrates at some length, taking up nearly a third of 
his volume. It deserves the space occupied and makes “good reading” 
for the layman. Indeed, the whole contents of the volume is presented 
in a simple, attractive style for the “common” reader and not the 
critical student demanding profundity and prolixity. For many years 
Dr. Wright at Oberlin held the chair, at first, of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature, then of the Harmony of Science and Religion 
or perhaps more specifically of the natural and logical evidences of the 
Biblical writings; one of his published volumes on this subject is 
“Scientific Confirmation of Old Testament History.” Dr. Wright has led 
a most industrious life, having written half a score of books on scien- 
tific or theological themes. He drives a facile pen; is always courteous 
and fair in his argument and manner; tenacious of his own views but 
tolerant of the views of others. While at Andover he became associated 
with the Bibliotheca Sacra, then published at that place; in 1883 this 
scholarly publication, one of the foremost magazines in the field of 
theological literature, was transferred to Oberlin and Prof. Wright be- 
came the head of the editorial board and its chief guide and inspiration. 
In its volumes many of the leading theological scholars of the world 
have found avenue for the expression of their views. The last chapter 
of the book is devoted to “My Creed,” in which the author makes state- 
ment of his beliefs, both religious and scientific and the reasons therefor. 
This “creed” bespeaks the man of Christian faith and broad humanity 
qualities that have ever actuated its acceptor. In 1897 Dr. Wright suc- 
ceeded General Roeliff Brinkerhoff as president of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. That position the occupant has 
filled, and is still filling, with interested faithfulness. During the in- 
cumbency of Dr. Wright the Society has grown in magnitude and effec- 
tive work until it ranks among the foremost organizations of its purpose 
in the country. Not only his personal friends, but innumerable readers 
at large will find this little autobiégraphy interesting and stimulating. 





